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THEO LEIGH. 

CHAPTER I. 

AT THE LAST. 

Death's seal was upon her: but for all that 
it was such a common-place face to have caused 
such a wealth of anguish to such a man. 

She was lying with her eyes closed when he 
first knelt down by her side, and all the casual 
observer would have seen was a large white face, 
coarse features, and ill-marked brow, and a mouth 
that had been voluptuous in youth, but that now 
was pinched and drawn. He saw more than this : 
he saw the face of the woman he had vowed all 
unwittingly to love and cherish years, years ago, 
while still a boy; the face of the woman whose 
own conduct had forced him from the hard task ; 
the face of the iwroman who had been the cause 
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2 THEO LEIGH. 

(hmoeeat in that, thoo^) of lus igf?mmg m 
tco uudr el to Tbeo Leigli. 

Sbe opened her eyes after a whik, and asked, 
"If he here stOl?'' in a quemlons whining tone; 
and thej told her in response that ''her husband 
was/' and so presently she turned her eyes upon 
him. 

''So, you could come for this?'* she asked; 
and there would have been sarcasm in the poor 
dying voice, had he allowed himself to hear it. 

He stooped down : he was very tender to aught 
that was weak or womanly. She was very weak 
now, in this parting hour, and very womanly 
withal in her mild attempt to embitter it. 

''Zee, let us forgive," he said, as softly as 
though she had anything to pardon in him. 

She moved her head wearily on the pillow, 
this woman with the beautiful soft Oreek name, 
who was dying. 

"I can forgive," she muttered; "take my 
hand,** (she drew it from beneath the coverlet,) 
''and toll me you will, too, — everything." 

He took her hand. 

"Everything, everything,'* he whispered. 
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^^ Then raise me up, and with my head npon 
your shoulder, I will tell you truly what became 
of her whose head would have been more welcome 
there than mine has eyer been/' 

" Of Leila," he said mournfully, obeying her. 

"Yes : she did not die/' 

"He lied, then, even though all was so long 
over." Harold said, more to himself than to her. 

Her breath came quicker and shorter. " You 
must lean me back,'' she muttered brokenly; 
" lean me back, and listen ! Leila lived for years. 
Harold, do you remember when I was first false 
to you?" 

He bent his head in bitter assent : had she 
merely sent for him to stab him ? 

"I gave myself to him on condition that he 
should never let you know that Leila, who loved 
you still, and whom he had forced away and kept 
tiU— tiU " 

" God ! She was never his, say ? " Harold 
Ffrench cried; and the answer was a weary 
closing of the eyes, a weary movement of the 
lips, a weary, sad, painful fleeing of the soul from 
the frail body. The Greek woman, the bride won 

B 2 



4 THEO LEIGH. 

in such a romantic way (for Linley's tale had 
been Harold's true storj^ with the substitution 
of Constantinople for Athens), the wife who had 
been a curse to him, the sister of the girl who 
had first waked love in his soul, was dead ! 

Her last words had been perhaps the bitterest 
drop in the bitter cup his connection with her 
had forced him to drink. For years, from the 
date of that rash chivalrous marriage which had 
marred him, up to the day of Linley's intro- 
duction to Kate Oalton and Theo Leigh, Harold 
Ffrench had never heard of Leila. He had never 
dared to seek tidings of her while his love for her 
lived, because of his vdfe, her sister. And when 
at last time killed that love, the day for seeking 
tidings of her was long, long past. So he went 
on till that night when Linley told him that 
Leila had "expiated her oflFence against the 
heaven-bom passion Love in the dark blue 
waters of the Bosphorus.^' 

He had grieved at the hearing; grieved as a 
man must grieve when he learns that the lovely 
thing he loved has come to a cruel end. He had 
grieved and believed ; now, on her own death-bed. 
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his wife had deepened the grief by abolishing the 
belief^ and substituting for it a fear that a deeper 
wrong had been his, a deeper degradation Leila^s, 
than he had ever feared. 

He moved away presently: away out of the 
presence of the senseless form that had been a 
burden to him so long: away down into the 
drawing-room of the suburban villa where the 
signs of her, its late mistress, were manifold. 

A luxuriously furnished room, heavy with per- 
fume, and reeking, as it were, with ornaments. 
Not with the ornaments that tend to elevate the 
taste of those who look upon them, but of an 
order that told clearly what manner of woman 
she had been who had selected them. 

There were gorgeous vases, vases all red and 
gold, of queer fantastic shape, standing on the 
floor, with their bases buried in deep wool mats 
dyed of a brilliant scarlet. In these vases gaudy 
flowers bloomed, or drooped rather, for the heavy 
air, the atmosphere of artificial perfume, was 
killing them. 

He looked round at the low soft couches, on 
which soft fdrs and oriental rugs were thrown, at 
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the little Maltese dogs^ their hair tied up with 
pink and blue ribbons^ that were lying upon them. 
He marked the colour and the warmth, and the 
mighty amount of everything that could tend to 
relax and enervate the body and mind, and the 
absence of all that could purify, brace, and refine. 
Then he sat down with a sigh, and thought of 
how the ignorant strong-natured girl he had 
married had been true to her fleshly instincts, 
true to her disregard of more ennobling influences 
to the last. 

There were gilded toys about, movable figures 
arrayed in the last Paris fashions, that waggled 
their heads and wriggled their hands when you 
pulled a wire. There were many volumes of 
coloured engravings, whose bindings caused you 
to blink. There was a wearisome waste of all 
such things as a tasteless woman with plenty of 
money to spend and an eye for bright colours is 
sure to collect about her. But there was not a 
single thing about the room which told that the 
woman who had occupied it had possessed either 
heart, soul, or mind. 

He had never been in that house before. The 
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little dogs^ the only things that had loved and 
lived with his wife to the last, came round him 
cringingly, as Maltese terriers will, expecting 
either a kick or a biscuit^ but there was no 
recognition in their servile eyes, no friendship 
in the wags of their time-serving tails. He 
had never been there before, he had never 
seen his wife since that hour to which fiihe 
herself had alluded, when he first knew her false 
to him. 

He had never known a moment's love for her ; 
but when he had first recovered from the stunning 
blow the deception which made her his wife had 
dealt him, when first he recovered from that, and 
along through a series of years that appeared in- 
terminable, he had striven to " make the best of 
things ^^ for her and for himself. She was a 
babyish-minded, ignorant, plain young girl. She 
had ahready shown herself an adept at intrigue in 
a way that had wrecked his life ; still he reminded 
himself that she was his to guard and improve 
now, let the means by which she had become so 
be ever so reprehensible. He strove with all his 
strength and mind to so guard and improve, and 
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her low ignorant cunning bafSed him at every 
pointy till he sickened over the task. 

Then there came a day when the man who had 
aided him in carrying her off " under a mistake/* 
as he (Harold) still supposed^ appeared upon the 
scene. She brightened a little^ came out of her 
apathetic languor, seemed to throw off a few of 
her wearingly childish ways and tedious laziness, 
when this friend came, till at last Harold knew 
that both friend and wife were foully false to him. 
The men could fight. Harold had the poor 
consolation of leaving a scar that never wore out 
on the hand of the man who had wronged him. 
But the woman, — the plain soulless woman who 
had been the cause, — what of her ? 

Her lover — ^the one who for some cruel spite 
had played at being so — would have none of her, 
that Harold knew. She relapsed into her former 
apathy, making no defence, caring not what 
became of herself; so he, reproaching himself a 
little perhaps for that he had never loved her, 
suffered her to remain a clog to him, sought no 
divorce, and separated from her only to her 
greater comfort. 
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The friend who had done him this last injury 
was David Linley. 

It seemed such a motiveless wrongs such a 
causeless injury. It remained a profound enigma 
to Harold Ffrench why David Linley should have 
wrecked their friendship for this woman without 
a charm^ till on her death-bed she told him 
brokenly that Leila had been loved by Linley, 
and had never loved Linley in return. He saw it 
all now : there had been a motive, and the motive 
was jealousy, which sought to sting, no matter 
how or when. 

His " love for Leila was a long-dead thing," 
as he had once said to Theo Leigh. But he 
could not help thinking with some of the old 
passion of the glorious-faced girl whom he had 
loved and lost in his youth. She had been true 
and tender, then, after all; she had loved him, 
and her fate had been so hard, so horrible ! It 
was so vague to him even now. 

He roused himself from this dream of the 
past, and the thoughts of the present came to 
him and caused his heart to bound. Life held 
much for him still. The past would be swept 
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away like an ugly dream ; the future was all his 
own to give to Theo Leigh. 

How he longed to hold her to his heart and 
tell her all ! — his early love, his wrongs and 
sufferings; to lay bare his life before her, in 
fact, and hear her say that she would take what 
was left of it. How he longed to do this, and to 
bring back the bloom to the fresh young cheek 
that had blushed its best blush for him, and that 
the moonlight told him but the night before had 
grown so very pale. 

But he had been over hasty once. He would 
wait now till none could censure him for being 
premature. There would be safety in such wait- 
ing he felt proudly, for Theo Leigh was true as 
steel he knew. 

By-and«by he summoned the confidential ser- 
vant who had lived with his wife for years, and 
she told him, rather more whiningly than was 
well, how her mistress had cared for him and 
craved for his presence at the last. He tried to 
believe it, though ; he wished to believe it, wished 
to think that she had been only weak and erring, 
not wicked and heartless. 
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After a time he asked the question which he 
had summoned her to ask^ and which parched his 
tongue in the asking. 

" Mr. Linley never came here ? '^ he said, lift- 
ing up one of the little dogs as he spoke. 

"Never, sir. That you should think such a 
thing, with my poor dear mistress " 

" Hush !^^ he interrupted ; " I meant the ques- 
tion as no reflection upon her; I only want to 
know the full measure of my debt to him,^^ 
he muttered, putting the little dog down again. 

The woman coughed and sighed before she 
spoke again, 

" He never came near this house, and I was 
always with my poor dear lady when she went 
out. Would you not like to see her, sir? She 
looks so peaceful and happy, it might comfort 
you.^' 

He could not refuse it : it would have looked 
brutal to do so ; besides, a refusal might wring 
this woman's heart, and she had been faithful, 
and was true according to her lights, he thought. 
Still he could not avoid going along to the cham- 
ber of death lingeringly and slowly ; there was 
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sometliing in going at all from which his soul 
repoiled. 

He went in very softly. " All that was left of 
her now was pure, womanly." She lay there in 
raiment that was not whiter than the face, which 
did look very happy and peaceful. There were 
flowers on the pillow, and on the coverlet, and 
between the waxen fingers of the gently-folded 
hands there was a broken lily. It all looked 
very pure and stainless, and there was a solemn 
hush in the room. 

He stood there gazing upon that which was 
left of the woman who had been his wife, and his 
heart was filled with as solemn a hush as that 
which pervaded the room. He could not tear 
himself away. He could only stand and think 
very softly of her and of the solitary life she had 
led for years in loveless penitence. 

Presently there was a sound of tiny pattering 
feet, then a rushing, and worrying, and scraping, 
and the little Maltese terrier came from under a 
chair .that stood by the head of the bed, with 
something in her mouth. " Here, Julie, Julie V 
the maid Cried affrightedly. But before she 
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could rescue it^ Harold Ffrench had taken from 
Julie's mouth a scarcely-worn glove^ and read 
on the inside of the wrist the name of " David 
Linley/' 



CHAPTER n, 

SATED AND LOST. 

"Good God! if?hat do you mean?'^ Prank 
Borgoyne asked. 

"Mean? Why, that that fellow, who is not 
the fool you take him to be, has fathomed your 
feelings for his wife. You have been mad,'' 
David Linley replied sternly. His game seemed 
very clear to him now; he liked Theo himself, 
and he would have won and worn her if he could 
have done so. Failing that, however, as he felt 
that he should fail, strive as he might, he resolved 
that Harold Ffrench should never have her. It 
had been Harold's misfortune through life to win 
love that Linley coveted: Linley had still one 
arrow in his quiver to let fly into the heart of his 
former friend. 

Frank Burgoyne grew flushed and uneasy. 

"You exaggerate in the most horrid way. 
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Linley/' lie begaa hotly; ''thejre has been 
nothing in my manner to Mrs. Galton^ for whom 
I have the deepest respect ^^ 

Linley groaned impatiently, 

"Talk that trash to women, they'll believe you 
perhaps. My dear fellow, there's been that in 
your manner to Mrs. Oalton, and, by Jove ! that 
in Mrs. Galton's manner to you, that if Harold 
Ffrench gets hold of it you're ruined with your 
grandfather." 

"I will not allow Mrs. Gtdton's name to be 
handled in this way, or her conduct to be called 
in question," Frank replied indignantly. 

" Then teach her to be moi:e careful, show her 
that it is incumbent upon^her to be more careful, 
not alone for her own sake, but for yours. Good 
Heaven! your grandfather will fancy himself 
justified in anything — a married woman! his 
favourite cousin ! " Linley said earnestly. 

" You are making the most groimdless accusa- 
tions in your anxiety for my welfare, Linley; you 
are over-shooting the mark altogether," Frank 
said nervously. He was miserably conscious of 
the state of his own feelings towards Kate, and 
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miserably uncertain as to how far he had be- 
trayed them. This uncertainty kept him under^ 
as it were, and gave David Linley the mastery. 

^^I can only tell you that Galton is on the 
alert ; he told me to speak to you. I don't wish 
to asperse Mrs. Galton, but when a married 
woman sees a man is in love with her, it looks 
rather fishy if she suffers the thing to go on." 

"I have never thought of her for an instant 
save as an agreeable companion,*' Frank replied 
moodily. 

''It is most unfortunate, most unfortunate, 
then, that your manner should have implied so 
much more. Knowing that she is a flirt, and 
that you are impressionable, I ought never to 
have thrown you in contact ; the fact is, I fan- 
cied you were sweet on that charming girl, Theo 
Leigh.'' 

" So I am," Frank said hurriedly. He was 
ready to say or do anything to avert the possi- 
bility of the shadow of suspicion falling upon 
Mrs. Galton's admired head. The folly had all 
been his ; he alone would pay what penalty that 
folly cost. 
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*' I am heartily glad of it. No, I wonH come 
in, thank you ; I must get over to Lowndes, and 
dinfe as quickly as possible. I have to run up to 
town to-night to see my lawyer. I shall tell 
Galton before I go that Theo Leigh is the one, 
and 1^11 let her, Mrs. Kate, know it too, or she 
will be compromising you.'^ 

" For God^s sake don't say too much," Frank 
said, in a bewildered tone. 

" If you regard your interests at all, too much 
cannot be said,'' Linley replied firmly; "you 
know the trifle that's required to make a very 
considerable diflFerence in your grandfather's will. 
By Jove ! I shall think that Mrs. Galton has 
gone a little further than I gave her credit for, 
since you are ready to risk so much for her favour." 

" I have never had her favour in the way you 
imply: I have never been scoundrel enough to 
seek it. Say of me what you please, but for God's 
sake don't saddle her with the consequences of 
my confounded stupidity." Frank spoke quite 
warmly ; he was ready to do anything to establish 
that guilelessness of Kate in which he himself so 
firmly believed. 
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^I wisb I eoold ert£t joa qmte. mr bor," 
IadUj 90id. ^Be carefbl, thafs all I can sar. 
Don't route John Galton's jealonsf , or it will 
be all up witb the woman, as well as joonelf. 
IXm't look sarage, Fnmk; I baTe tspokai for 
your good. If yon say 'drop it for tbe fotnre/ 
good; I will do so. Come oyer to dinner to- 
morrow at seven, I will make a diversion by 
bringing back a lot of town news, and be care* 
ful/' 

^' I will/' Frank replied eagerly ; '* you'll see I 
will/' 

David Linley shook hands heartily with Frank 
UurgoynOi and then rode rapidly back to 
Lowndes. 

^'YouUl excuse my dressing to-night, won't 
yoU| Mrs. Qalton ? " he said, going into the room 
where Kate and her husband were. " I have to 
run up to town directly, to see my publisher 
about that confounded book of mine." 

"Nothing wrong, I hope? Certainly, don't 
dr<^ I you will be back to entertain your guests 
to^)orrow« I presumed Mrs, Galton said Ian- 
Ituidljr. 
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" Oh yes/^ he said, he should be back ; and 
there was nothing very wrong, only some " copy " 
missing. Then he offered his arm to Mrs. Galton, 
and they went in, and he made a choice selection 
of viands, and flavoured the same with the right 
sort of wines, and had altogether a capital dinner, 
partaking of it with the keenest appetite, just as 
though he had not heard that morning that the 
woman to whom he had been one colossal wrong, 
from the moment he first palmed her off upon his 
friend so falsely, lay dying. 

When it was time to go off to catch the train 
he did it as quietly and blithely as possible, 
making jokes the while with Mrs. Galton about 
the new-born dandyism he was betraying in 
gloves. "It's a shame for you who never used 
to wear them at all to travel in such as these," 
she said, taking up a pair of pale lavender ones, 
in which he had written his name delicately and 
legibly ; and he agreed with her " that it was a 
shame ; but I have rushed from one extreme to 
the other under your auspices/' He travelled up 
in those gloves nevertheless. 

It is not essential to follow him upon that 
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journey; the scenes through which he passed are 
perhaps better left untouched. It need only be 
told that he was more fortunate than Harold 
Ffrench^ in that when the train crept slowly up 
to the terminus in that grey morning hour he 
trusted to his own wit rather than to the porter's, 
and so procured the solitary hansom waiting 
there, which wafted him speedily on towards his 
goal. But he was more unfortunate in one thing : 
when he reached his goal he lost a glove, while 
Harold found one, as we have seen. 

The host was back in admirable time to recover 
his fatigue, and receive his guests on the follow- 
ing day. He wore an outside mantle of extreme 
good humour and high spirits, but Kate had a 
habit of lifting up corners of such mantles and 
looking beneath. She did so on this occasion. 

<' Something has gone wrong with you," she 
whispered, after the Leighs and Sydney had 
arrived, and while they were awaiting the Bur- 
goynes, and were all trying not to look as if they 
were anxious for the Burgoynes to come« ** Some- 
thing has gone wrong with you» I am sure. 
Can't the missing copy be found ? '* 
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"No, and it makes me awfully anxious; but 
cover that anxiety if you can, that's a good 
creature/* he replied; and Kate promised, but 
did not believe him. 

It was easy enough to cover his anxiety, and 
conceal it from the earliest arrivals, for Mr. Leigh 
went back into the past at sight of Linley, and 
enlarged upon the same for John Galton's special 
behoof. It was a rare treat to Mr. Leigh to meet 
with some one who felt an interest in that parti- 
cular epoch which was brought to his mind by 
the meeting with Linley. John Galton felt and 
looked genuine interest at once in Mr. Leigh's 
reminiscences, just as he would have felt and 
looked about anything that concerned anyone 
whom he liked however remotely. 

As for Theo and Sydney Scott, they had not 
come to that age yet when we mark the mien 
that is not shown to us. 

But when the Burgoynes appeared upon the 
scene David Linley became what he had never 
had cause to accuse himself of being before — a 
fidgetty dispenser of hospitalities. " I am awfully 
afraid of things going wrong even now, though 
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they're well in train/' he said, half to himself and 
half to Kate Galton^ with a startled look^ when 
she laid her hand on his arm gently and told him 
he must take her in to dinner. ''How should 
they? and what matter if they do?" she an- 
swered, rather scornfully. She was becoming 
weary of this reigning at his shooting-box, and 
having to play the hostess to " so many women." 

" Ah ! you don't know how I have set my 
heart on it : how should you? *' he replied. Then 
he laughed, and got himself together with a 
shake, and asked impressively, when they had all 
seated themselves, and there was the usual silence, 
" why he had not the pleasure of seeing Harold 
Ffrench?'' 

" He had to go up to town last night," Frank 
Burgoyne replied. 

" He received a telegram which carried the day 
against my father's dismay at his departure," 
Ethel explained. "Do you know we have all, 
even Frank, come round to liking Mr. Ffrench 
very much; he is so nice when you know him, 
and he has such a story ! " 

" Has he indeed ? Should you have thought 
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he looked like a man ' with a story/ Miss Leigh ? " 
Mr. Linley asked of Theo^ who sat shivering^ and 
thinking, "now it will aU come out, it will all 
come out." 

'^ But he has/* Ethel persisted ; " a story that 
there can be no harm in telling if we Burgoynes 
don't mind telling it : the secret of our father's 
liking for him is to be found in his story." 

"Do tell it, if it isn't long," Kate Galton 
said, uttering the first portion of her sentence 
aloud for Ethel, and the latter part in a dulcet 
whisper, that fell upon Mr. Linley's ear alone. 

" It might be made a great deal of by aid of 
your gift/^ Ethel Burgoyne replied, looking at her 
host ; " as I haven^t your gift, however, I will not 
draw it out to its ruin ; it is simply this," Ethel 
began to blush, and her colour brightened as she 
proceeded ; " my father fell in love, desperately in 
love, wi^ Harold Ffrench's mother, after he was 
engaged to our mother ; and she, who was after- 
wards Mrs. Ffrench, was so honourable that, 
though she loved my father, he believes to this 
day nothing would ever tempt her to make another 
woman miserable ; that is all the story." 
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'' How unlike a wonuoiy'' DaTid Linler said^ 
laughing. 

** How like her son,^ Theo Leigh cried quickly. 

''How uncommonly locky finr yoor m^mmf^ 
that she met with snch a generons riTal, that is 
all I can say/' Mrs. Galton remarked quietly. 
And then they went into the question of whether 
it be nobler to give up eyerything or to braye 
eyerything for loye^ which topic imparted a 
piquancy it would otherwise haye lacked to Theo 
Leigh's soup. 

Frank Bnrgoyne^ in accordance with the plan 
he had proposed of misleading eyeryone as to his 
sentiments regarding Mrs. Galton, had taken 
Theo Leigh in to dinner. He had deyoted him- 
self to her in the marked manner which men will 
show without an end or aim at times^ and Theo^ 
feeling grateful for this lapse he was making into 
those habits which had been his during the days 
of his broken arm^ had responded sympathetically. 
The deyotion^ conyentional as it was^ and the 
sympathetic response to it, were both patent to 
Sydney; therefore, though Miss Scott had ad- 
hered to a portion of her original intention by 
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wearing pink^ she waived the paleness^ and came 
out with such a brilliant colour through annoy- 
ance that she looked remarkably pretty. 

Pretty in so brightly blooming, so unmistake- 
ably young and fresh a way, that David Linley 
saw with bitter vexation that she quite put Theo 
Leigh out. The latter should have had the win- 
ning warmth and colour to-night, if Frank Bur- 
goyne's heart were to be caught in the rebound, 
when warned off the premises by regard for Mrs. 
Galton's fair fame. However, he hoped that a lot 
of wine and a few judicious words might place 
Frank in the right groove. Once there, he would 
run easily enough. The matter, if it were to be 
managed at all, must be managed quickly, he told 
himself, for Harold F&ench was free now, and 
unless this thing settled itself speedily, Harold 
Ffrench would soon know a better happiness than 
the one he had lost at starting. 

"I am not going back to the drawing-room 
with all those women alone," Kate whispered to 
her host, when dinner was over ; " can't we all 
move together ? *' 

" Do you want to flirt with Frank Burgoyne 
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W adtcdy dbectii^ ber gaie at Ae nun 
I^ank and Tbco. 

Mrs. Gahon glanced liastflj to n anb tlie pair, 
and tried a Uttle lao^ 

"^ Indeed I don V Ae md^shakiiiglier head; 
'^ were I free to hare anj offered me, I woidd haie 
no hcff9 lore/' 

She said it in a Terj knr tone ; bnt Frank Bvr- 
goyne had a habit of hearing her Ughteat accenta. 
She despised him, then, despised and disr^arded 
him* She had fEithomed that he h>Ted her, and 
resented the impertinence in the orthod<» ''noble 
matron^' manner. Frank felt Ycrj gnilty and 
terribly cast down. 

Presently he looked np, across the table, at the 
husband of the lady on whose account he was 
enduring sensations of humiliation and remorse. 
He looked up, and foimd John Galton's eyes fixed 
on him with an expression of pitying contempt. 
The expression was not there in reality; it was 
only Frank^s distorted judgment which read in 
that interrogatory look such a meaning. But the 
mistake did him good : strung him up to " have 
done with this folly at once.'' 
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" Before you go to-night I must speak to you, 
Theo/^ lie whispered, bending his. head towards 
her in such a way that all at the table marked the 
action. And when Theo looked up at him with 
frightened eyes, and tried to stammer out an 
answer that should sound as if she did not know 
perfectly well what he meant, he felt that he was, 
as he expressed it to himself, '^ in for it, and no 
mistake, now/' 

David Linley disregarded Mrs. Galton's sug- 
gestion as to the simultaneous return of both 
sexes to the drawing-room. He was nervous and 
excited himself, and he wanted more wine than he 
cared to take before women to steady his nerves. 
It was as much to him as his hopes of Heaven 
that this last best joy should be taken from 
Harold Ffrench, for he (David Linley) had loved 
Leila, and Leila had never loved him. He de- 
sired that Frank Burgoyne should warm his ima- 
gination Theo-wards as much as was possible with 
wine, and Frank forwarded his desires in this 
respect freely. 

In the drawing-room, meanwhile, things were 
not going so fast. Stagnation generally seizes 
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iht iKiuk^ mod mamif9E«y md toDgon oT wmtaai 
wlieo tfaer retire for tfast privi le BPfl i P Biiiy urinntBi 
or to after diimer^ hhIbm "Amlrngfai Id 
babies^ or contumacioiiB omda, when fteir 
veniatioii is a maddening thing to liumt oflier 
women who have not eithor. 

The Bnrgornes were old enon^ and wBHHned 
enough to conceal the extent to ivindi 'Ouff wut. 
bored. For full five miimtTB Ethel, ffaa£fy i»- 
oouded hx her aister^ made oonvfsrBaticm, and xsa- 
tfived to make her words ftH trqipingly off her 
tongue. But there was no resposne made hy I3ie 
others to ihete eficntB of hers. C3ianims» ^^i^^^i^ 
eioufi^ fascinating as ]itr&. Galtcm ixnld be, aad 
wa£ ordinanl j^ ahe could ako be ^pnte Utt icvone 
of likeoe things on oocamotnfi. One of these oooa- 
aions presented itself now. She had ^ i fliiag 
f lutbesr to hope from the Bnr g o y n es ; aadi aocnl 
jsadianoe as thqr could died npan. her womtd be 
over aoon^ for it could not ei^end into Norfolk. 
Whik^ as lor Theo Icagh and S jdney Socilt, thef 
were wearisome to her to the last d^ree. Ibere- 
fore Hxsu Galton sat in an easf attitude and com- 
plete fdks2ee before the fire, and gaxed wiUi mucii 
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satisfaction at the reflection of her own pretty 
face in the back of a highly-glazed screen. 

Nor were Theo and Sydney enlivening as com- 
panions on the whole. Theo had had her nerves 
considerably shaken by those meetings with 
Harold Ffrench and her father out in the goblin- 
garden^ as Frank called the graveyard, the other 
night, and they had not recovered their usual 
tone again. More than this ; she began to see, it 
began to dawn upon her, that it was within her 
ability to do or accept a something that would 
heal the soreness of the past, if she could honestly 
obliterate that past from her heart. And this she 
began to feel she could do. 

In fact, the girl was in a flutter — in the throes 
of the dread that it did not lie in her to act 
honourably and well towards everybody, herself 
included. 

Life is very hard ! 

As for Sydney Scott, she was simply " huffed," 
as the phrase goes, and huffiness, thank heaven, 
is a thing to be got over. There was not a 
particle of malice in the girl's composition, and on 
an emergency arising she would have been capable 
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of doing and daring anything for anyone who 
would ask her so to do and dare. But in the 
meantime^ while quiet reigned, and hum-drum 
was prime minister, Sydney could but feel just a 
little splenetic and rosily indignant with Theo for 
having come between her and all the admiration 
that was going. 

The pretty blonde was so pretty that she might 
have been more generous even in her own heart. 
But it was the thick spot in that otherwise trans- 
parent porcelain, it was the flaw in what would 
else have been a perfect copy of a glorious little 
Venus, — this strong desire that she had to take 
and enfold, to have and to hold, all that was 
sweetest in the looks, and words, and manners of 
all the men who might be within her range. She 
could not help it. She meant no harm, and she 
paid whatever penalty might be due, in the bitter, 
sick soreness which seized and cramped her when 
she did not get all she desired. 

At the same time, though this might all be 
guileless enough, it must be acknowledged that 
there was a touch of something quite the reverse 
of noble in her suffering wrath to obtain in her 
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soul against Theo^ simply because poor Theo had 
been the recipient of some of the looks, and words, 
and manners that evening for which she (Sydney) 
hungered. 

" You are soon going to leave us. Miss Scott, 
I find," Ethel Burgoyne remarked to her at 
last. 

" Yes, in a day or two. I*m going to travel up 
with the Leighs." 

'^Miss Leigh and you live very near to one 
another, do you not ? " 

"Ye — es," Sydney replied, as if the admission 
compromised her rather. 

"That is very pleasant for you," Ethel Bur- 
goyne went on, feebly it must be confessed, but 
really because she had nothing better to say. 

"Yes; it is pleasanter to have one's acquain- 
tances near to one than at the other end of the 
world, I suppose,*' Sydney replied, again in the 
same dubious tone, and with a certain monotonous 
drawl that was aggravating to listen to. 

" But you are very intimate, are you not ? " 
Ethel persisted. 

" Oh ! we see each other often. I don't know 
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about being Teiy intiinate : I haren't known her 
— I mean she hasn't known me Tery long/' 

'' Isn't that the same as your not having known 
her^ that yon corrected yourself? I fancied that 
you were great friends from your coming down 
here to stay with her/' 

Sydney almost shuffled on her chair, and felt 
hot and flushed. Miss Ethel Buigoyne was most 
innocently (or was she doing it out of malice?) 
putting her in' an awkward position. On one 
side was a strong inclination to ignore all special 
intimacy with or kindly feeling for the traitor 
Theo, who had dared to let some loose laurels that 
were flying about light upon her own brow instead 
of bowing her head to the dust^ and suffering them 
to waft along to their proper destination on 
Sydney's. And on the other side was the reflec- 
tion that her position at Hensley altogether was 
incompatible with a declaration of utter indiffer- 
ence to and cold regard for the cause of her being 
there at all. 

''I came down here because she was so dull 
and wanted me" she said^ almost snappishly, and 
very loud ; '' but I hate the country : so much is 
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made of every trifle, and you hear of a thing till 
you hate it. It*s all very well for Theo/* she went 
on in a lower key ; " she likes flirting, I suppose^ 
and while there's any one to flirt with she's 
amused, or seems to be; but I never do flirt, 

and " 

. " You don't care to see any one else indulge in 
such idle folly, do you ? " Ethel Burgoyne ^aid, in 
a laughing tone ; then she took Sydney's morsels 
of white hands in her own, and went on, looking 
into the now sparkling blue eyes, " My dear, talk 
in that strain when you're ten or fifteen years 
older, but not now — ^no ! don't even do it then, or 
people may say that you are a spiteful, soured 
woman, which you never will be in reality ; but 
the habit of saying whatever may first come upon 
the tongue grows upon one, dear." 

She was too young and too good not to take a 
small semi-flattering lecture from a still young 
and pretty woman well and gracefully. So she 
threw oflf a few smiles on the spot, and shook off 
the appearance of chagrin at once, just in time in 
fact to be h^r own best self when the men came 
into the room. 

VOL. III. D 
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There being only four gentlemen^ a rubber 
seemed ineyitable ; but David Linley knew better, 
even while suggesting it^ than to suffer it to come 
to pass. He knew well that from a sober respect* 
able game of long whist such as Mr. Leigh would 
play, Frank would not arise prepared to go to 
extreme lengths about Mr. Leigh's daughter. 
The rattle of a dice-box on the desp^ate uncer- 
tainty as to red or black would have ui^ed him 
on to commit any madness; but not whist, not 
debates to where were the honours, and who per- 
chance would gain the odd trick. 

The inevitable, or rather the apparently inevit- 
able, rubber was evaded therefore deftly. . 

"We'll have a rubber; you'll like a rubber, 
Leigh ? '^ the host asked, in a genial tone* 

" Yes, certainly : I shall like it of all things. 

Won't some of these ladies " Mr. Leigh was 

beginning, when Linley interrupted him. 

" By Jove ! I punched a lot of wads out of 
some cards in the gun-room before dinner! I 
hope we have another pack ; I will ring and ask.'* 

He rang and asked accordingly, and great 
search was made throughout the lodge, and, of 
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course^ not another pack found. Whereat Mr. 
Linley expressed much concern ; so much, indeed> 
that Eate^ who fathomed him just at this spedal 
place^ almost determined to make him feel what 
he expressed for a few minutes by declaring that 
she had a pack in her dressing-case. She re- 
lented jfrom hier purpose, however, on the birth of 
the reflection that it was not well to rile Linley 
for nothing. 

"It being impossible to accomplish a rubber 
without cards, we will put up with music ; you 
shall play to us," Mr. Linley said to Sydney. 

" I hate playing.'^ 

He sat down by her. 

"When /ask you ?'V 

" When you say youll 'put up with it ' I should 
think so" 

He made in reply one of the silly speeches shot 
with satire which his experience taught him to 
believe would tell upon a woman. 

"I would *put up^ with strains from Pande- 
monium, provided you were the singer of them, or 
jBrom Paradise, supposing I were in Pandemonium, 
on the same conditions. Do you believe me ? " 

D 2 
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She did not believe hini^ but she was charmed 
with him^ — charmed^ odd as it may seem^ by that 
very ugliness from which she had at first revolted^ 
— charmed with the flattery that she felt to be 
false^ — charmed into obliviousness respecting 
Frank and Theo. 

Mr. Burgoyne had seated himself near to the 
father and daughter. He had refrained from the 
only spot in the world on which his foot would 
willingly have rested just then^ that spot^ namely^ 
that was nearest to Kate Galton, and had put 
himself close to the girl with whom (to avert sus- 
picion from that other one) he had declared him- 
self to be in love. Then Theo^s heart sank a little 
with — was it hope or fear? — and her father's rose. 

Her heart would have sank still lower could she 
but have looked into Frank Burgoyne's. He 
was compelled to brace himself, to string himself 
to the point by constantly reminding himself 
that he *' stood committed after what he had saitl 
to her at dinner.'^ She deluded herself with the 
notion that the embarrassment he was evincing 
came from love for her, and a knowledge that 
she had loved Harold Ffrench. 
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It was a *'veiy nice evening, and thank you so 
much for it, Mr. Linley," all the ladies said to 
him when they were going away. Before it was 
over Frank Burgoyne had redeemed the verbal 
pledge he had given Theo, and she was bound to 
bury all thoughts of the man who had come to her 
under the slanting sunbeams on that bright 
spring morning down oii the rush-covered bank. 
In making the announcement of what " he had 
done " to Linley, Frank Burgoyne felt that he 
was saving what by his idle attentions he had 
risked of Kate's fair fame; and in hearing it, 
Linley felt that once more " though his wife was 
dead, Harold Ffrench had lost." 



CHAPTER m. 

'' MT NISCS'S engagement/' 

It was a very tender subject to touch upon 
with her father. Theo knew that he would be 
glad to the point of being blind to what she might 
be feelingi if the art were hers to ccmceal feeling 
at all* But still it was so tender a subject that 
she dreaded touching upon it. 

All the way home from Lowndes that night 
she^ sitting silently in the corner of the carriage, 
wandered about the English language, seeking 
for words that should best tell the tale of Frank 
Burgoyne's oflFer, and her acceptance of it. She 
wished that she possessed Frank's graphic gift, 
for, on thinking it over, really she could not 
remember that he said more than a word or two. 
Yet he had made himself intelligible — sufficiently 
intelligible, that is to say. 

Mrs. Vaughan was sitting up awaiting them on 
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their return ; and Mrs% Yaughan was much de- 
pressed, as ^was^ only natural on the part of the 
solitary waiter for the gay aind reckless who were 
out enjoying themselves. Mrs. Yaughan had all 
the materials for utterly subduing and rendering 
them- miserable^ and downcast immediately they 
entered ready at her hand. Over her injured head 
(^he felt injured at being left at home^ though 
she; had distinctly refused to go) she wore a pallid 
little shawl^ that looked as if it had seen some 
sufforingy to represent chilly weariness. On her 
lap she held a large book of a religious nature, 
to show ,how sl^e had been enabled to endure 
said chilly weariness. These means accomplished 
her end. They all felt profoundly sorry — for them- 
selves — the instant they came into her presence. 

''Ugh ! I'm cold; I'll go to bed/' Sydney said 
quickly. 

" It will be but a short night/' Mrs. Yaughan 
remarked, in sepulchral tones. 

"lam afraid you have been dull by yourself, 
my dear Elizabeth/' Mr. Leigh suggested cheerily, 
sitting down and stirring the fire. He could not 
help feeling cheery ; he saw in Theo's face that 
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she had something to say to him ; and an unde- 
fined feeling of satisfaction with all men and 
women and things sprang into being in his soul 
at the sight. 

"I am never dull with this near me/' Mrs. 
Vaughan replied, patting the book rather fiercely; 
and then the Keverend Thomas essayed to cough 
down a sigh that arose at the thought of the 
pleasant night that was in store for him^ and 
choked himself. 

"And what sort of an evening has my little 
girl had ? " Mr. Leigh asked^ in that tone of 
afibcted liveliness which is so ghastly^ and so 
hard to bear at unseemly times; Theo felt this 
present time to be unseemly for the display of 
such facetiousness^ and therefore did not know 
how to respond to it. 

" The evening was well enough ; why shouldn't 
it have been ? Of course it was nice there ; but 
then the drive home is long and cold, you know," 
she answered, putting her arms across her father's 
shoulder, and her head down upon her arms with 
a weariness that made her uncertain as to whether 
she was very happy or not. 
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''You seemed to find it pleasant, anyway/' 
Sydney exclaimed abruptly. " Now to me there 
is nothing particularly pleasant in going out to 
see people all bored with one another, as all those 
people 'seemed to-night ; Mr. Linley is the only 
one who ever has anything to say for himself, and 
he was knocked up with that journey he had 
taken about his rubbishing book, which isn't 
worth it, I dare say." 

" If she thinks Mr. Linley the only one who 
ever has anything to say, she won't mind when I 
tell her what Frank has said to me to-night,'' 
Theo thought. 

But here Theo reckoned without her host, or 
rather without due reflection on the various in-* 
tricacies of Miss Sydney's nature. When rest 
and apparent peace were over that clerical man« 
sion that night ; when Theo had told her father 
the tidings that were so hard for her to tell in 
the precise manner in which she desired to tell 
them to him, so hard for her to tell partly be- 
cause they were so joyous for him to hear ; when 
Mrs. Vaughan had made incidental mention for 
the forty-eighth time, because he'd counted, within 
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the hour, to her own special fraction of the 
Churdi, of "my iiiece'g engagement/' — when all 
these things were, and many others besides that 
may not be catalogued here^ Theo went in^ like a 
restless spirit in plaited hair and cambric, to oom^ 
mnnioate as mudi as she should have the rash 
daring to communicate to the sleepy Sydney. 

Miss Scott was in;the4ebateable land between 
slumber and waking when Theo entered her 
room,. that is to s^y, she had jnst gone over a 
precipice with velocity, ai^ her heart was thump 
ing, partly with the bound she had given in her 
bed, and partly with honest indignation at the 
iden of anything so puerile as a precipice which 
didn't exist coming between herself and the sleep 
she coveted. The entri^nce of her friend at this 
moment with a candle that looked like sitting up 
was not calculated to restore her equanimity. 
She asked somewhat snappishly, "What do you 
want f Is the house on fire ? " 
- "Nothing so bad as that," Theo replied; "only 
I — I want to talk to you a little." 
: " Talk away, my dear ; you won't mind, my 
going to sleep, I hope, if your talk's to be long."- 
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"It won^t be long, Sydney; do just tutti your 
head atid look at me. You know what you said 
to me yesterday about going to Lowndes to-day." 
Theo was getting nervous: she feared that the 
erent would lead Sydney to accuse her (Theo) of 
something like dishonesty in having listened, as 
she had listened, to those sayings of yesterday"; 
she was getting nervous, albeit she was innocent 
of this great offence, therefore she stammered. 

" What I said to you yesterday about going to 
Lowndes to^ay?" Sydney repeated after Theo. 
Sydney felt intuitively that something antago- 
i^istic to her statements of yesterday w^s forth- 
boming, consequently she was non-committal 
now, and prepared to act upon the defensive. 

Theo found herself on a wrong course; she 
therefore '^tacked across," and made a slight 
progress on her way to elucidation. 

''Sydney, dear, I thought till to-night that 
Mr. Burgoyne was very much attracted — I mean, 
was very fond of you. Of course he is ' attracted' 
by you, €very one must be that." Theo spoke 
very hurriedly, and there was almost an apolo- 
getic cadence in her voice, hardly as she strove to 
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eradicate it, for slie knew that sach would be pre- 
cisely the cadence which would be most offensive 
to Miss Sydney. 

Sydney looked fearlessly right out of her eyes, 
as it were ; she saw very clearly what was coming 
now, but she was determined to make no sign of 
having been punished in this race which she had 
run with Theo. After all, this was but a re- 
hearsal, — practice is always good. 

Thinking thus. Miss Sydney looked fearlessly, 
as I said before, right out of her eyes, and 
said : 

" And to-night, I suppose, you have found that 
Mr. Burgoyne rather prefers your noble self? 
You don't think that I didn't see that too, do 
you, Theo ? Well, dear, all I can do is to con- 
gratulate you both on his offer, if he's made you 
one, and on your having had the sense to bury 
your dead, and give up going about and doing 
the victim to man's perfidy business any longer." 

Theo looked guilty, miserable, in a moment; 
it was an unkind thrust from her little friend ; 
but her little friend was capable of doing a good 
deal in that way. 
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" Good night, Sydney ; I thought I would tell 
you at once, because '^ 

" It's rather nice to receive an offer from the 
future Lord Lesborough: oh, yes, dear, I quite 
understand. Good night. You must say, Theo,'^ 
she continued virtuously, "that I have been a 
regular brick. I have been discretion itself, for 
your Master Frank isn't averse to flirting.^' 

This being kind and unanswerable, Theo did 
not attempt to answer it. 

"You didn't see my joke last night when I 
was talking to you, Theo,'' Sydney went on with 
the most joyous frankness ; she did rebound very 
soon'; " you didn't see that it was I who would 
have to come and stay with you when you're mar- 
ried, and be got off. How dense you were ! " 

"I suppose I was: the truth is, I was not 
listening to what you said, Sydney." 

"That was civil, but I'll forgive you. Now I'll 
give you a bit of advice, for I am not blinded by 
being spoony on Mr. Frank, which you are," 
(how heartily glad Theo felt that she was!) — 
" don't give him too much rope, for he'll take it, 
and if I know anything at all of men, which I 
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rather flatter myself I do, he*s one who will 
always make love to the lips that are near : and 
don't be jealous, for that is a bore to yourself; 
and good night, Theo^ I am so glad you have 
been so lucky/' 

Perhaps it was not the nicest or most soothing 
parting-speech that could have been uttered: 
doubtless the bright little blonde meant it to be 
both these things : still she felt a trifle disap- 
pointed when she marked how very faint was the 
impression that it made on Theo Leigh. 

There was such a universal air of elation over 
the whole house the following morning that Theo 
almost expected to see her esteemed relatives, 
together with the tables and chairs, burst into 
Terpsichorean demonstrations. It was almost 
mortifying to discover what a mere nothing she 
had been before in the eyes of her uncle and 
aunt by the light of this sudden refulgence with 
which they beamed upon her. Viands were 
lavished upon her, fears as to her complexion 
no longer assailed Mrs. Yaughan^ she heard her 
manners described to her father as being so 
" innately well bred that Mrs. Vaughan felt> after 
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seeing them in a niece of hers^ that, she had 
nothing further to wish for in life." Mr. JJeigh^ 
in his satisfaction at what had; transpired^ accepted 
these tributes to his daughter radiantly, believing, 
after the manner of honest people, that they were 
honestly paid to Theo, and would have been paid 
to her, in any case. In fact, Theo was nauseated 
by her young success before it was one, indeed; 
for though Mr. Burgoyne had spoken the con- 
clusive wo;:ds to her, there was still Lord Les- 
borough, Mr, Burgoyne's grandfather, to be 
consulted. What would Ae. say to this con- 
templated, marriage of his heir ? Theo was the 
only one who could answer that question without . 
flinching ; though she felt that, if he said " No,'^ 
not all that wild brawling Hensley water would 
suffice to put out the flame of Aunt Libby's 
wrath. 

" I suppose you won't go out this morning, in 

case V Mrs. Vaughan said to her brother with 

a transparent air of mystery, and an abrupt halt 
on the word " case," which said more plainly than 
aught else that she meant in ^' case Frank came/' 

" No-o, I shall look at the paper,'' Mr. Leigh 
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said. " You young ladies ifill be ready to go 
back to-morrow?'' he continued^ addressing 
Sydney Scott and his daughter. 

" I shaU, papa." 

" And I shall, Mr. Leigh/' Sydney replied 
promptly; then, recovering her politeness, she 
added, " although I'm sure we have had a most 
delightful visit, Mrs. Vaughan." 

Mrs. Vaughan was too well pleased to be down, 
as she otherwise would have been, upon the first 
portion of the speech. She accepted the latter 
part with smiles that were so broad, so free and 
flowing, so rich in colour, and gorgeous altogether, 
that they really resembled flags of triumph. 
When she had waved these over the heads of her 
own household for a while, she went out to make 
the village happy. 

" I hope to goodness Aunt Libby won't say 
anything in the village, papa ! did you caution 
her?" 

" Bless my soul, no ! " Mr. Leigh replied ; 
" but of course she '' 

'' Will," Theo interrupted ; " yes, she will, Vm 
sure, — she always does.'' 
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" Dear old lady ! Yes, she always does say 
what she oughtn't to say/' Sydney said, in a low 
tone ; " shall I put on my hat and run after her, 
Theo, and stop her from talking ? I know I can 
stop her, frighten her into complete prudence, and 
yet only tell the truth." 

Sydney *s eyes sparkled with fun as she spoke. 
Theo was much melted by the sight of this 
earnest interest on behalf of her affairs. 

" Yes, do, Sydney ; I wouldn't have a word 
said till— till " 

" Oh I all right, I understand,'' Sydney replied, 
rushing off blithely. 

In the meantime the momentous subject had 
been broached at Maddington, and, as was only 
just and natural, Lord Lesborough was violently 
opposed to that for which he had been verbally 
anxious for years. " It was true that he had 
desired to see Prank married," he acknowledged | 
" marriage was the only safeguard against that 
destruction towards which he was distressed to see 
Frank drifting." Here he left off being tender, 
and burst into wrath. " But such a marriage 
as this ! It would be but a repetition of the 
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d d affair that ruined — yes, ruined — his 

father." 

" Having made her an offer, and she having 
accepted me, Fm not going to be hoanded off it,^ 
Frank said doggedly. " I shall stand to it, sir, 
which will save you the trouble of looking out for 
a cause for quarrdling with me any longer/' 

In his heart Lord Lesborough loved his grand- 
son, but being obstinate unto death himself, he 
had always elected to believe that obstinacy had 
been the rock upon which Frank's father had split, 
and^ that in the natural course of things obstinacy 
would be the rock upon which Frank himself 
would split. Still, he loved his grandson, and he 
was horribly angry with those words, which 
appeared to cast a doubt upon that love. 

" You know you like her yourself, papa," Ethel 
said to him, reproachfully, when Frank had gone 
out of the room. 

^* I do : nevertheless it is not the match for 
Frank to make.'* 

" I think he's very fond of her," Ethel pursued, 
not that she was in reality very firmly convinced 
of anything of the sort, but it is a nice womanly 
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thing to say on sncli an occasion, so Ethel 
said it. 

^' He'll get over that/' Lord Lesboroogh replied 
stiffly. 

'^ Not if he's the true Burgoyne I take him to 
be,'' Ethel went on, warming to her theme, and 
feeling, as was natural, ten times more interested 
in Frank's love now that she was put in the posi- 
tion of counsel for the defenee than she had beeif 
before,-^*' not if he is the true Burgoyne I take 
him to be. Why, papa/ you of all men would 
disown him for it if he could * get over' a genuine 
thing soon. What did you tell us the other day ? 
T— that, well as you had loved our mother, you 
never loved her with the deep wild love you had 
for Harold Pfrench^s mother ! You never got 
over it,^— why should Frank ? " 

'^ I wish Harold were here,'' was all Lord Les- 
borough's answer. 

" So do I, with all my heart," Ethel replied; 

" he would plead for Frank, he do promise one 

thing, that if h|p thinks well of it you will too; he 

knows Theo, you know." 

: Accordingly Lord Lesborough promised, and 
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Ethel went into snspense for at least ten minutes 
after the incoming of every train, and eagerlr 
awaited the advent of Harold Ffrench, who bad 
promised to come back to Maddington as soon as 
he could. He was^ in truths on his way to them 
now^ for after Julie had transformed herself from 
an innocent bundle of floss silk into a ruthless 
detective, he had no heart to stay in the house 
where was lying the dead body of her who had 
been his wife. He was on his way back to his 
friends and Maddington — Maddington that was 
so near to the spot made sacred to him by love. 
He was on his way back, he was free, he was 
happy with a feverish happiness ; he was on his 
way back to — what ? 

Mrs. Vaughan had a very pleasant progress 
through part of the village before Sydney ran 
her to ground and unearthed her. The mere 
mention of " my niece^s engagement to Mr. Bur- 
gOyne '' took away the breath of the majority of 
her auditors, and as the majority of her auditors 
would have burst their kindly hejyts rather than 
have suffered her to perceive how staggered they 
were, the delight was doubled. Mrs. Vaughan 
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had^ it must be confessed^ no bad notion of what 
constitutes success and imparts the extra sheen to 
it. She painted quite an effective picture of 
Theo's haying come, and seen, and conquered in 
:an incredibly short space of time. She mentioned, 
in a light and airy manner, the youth, the extreme 
youth, the childhood almost, of said conqueror, 
who was put back by her excellent aunt to ^' be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen," in a casual kind of 
way that of course made an immense impression 
on old ladies between sixty and seventy, Mr, 
Burch's three daughters, who were all pronounced 
at the county and assize balls to be " remarkably 
effective, handsome girls,'' and who all made a 
point of grouping in the window according to 
their lights whenever Mr. Burgoyne rode past it 
down the village street, and who had individually 
and collectively hoped a great deal from the way 
in which he had raised his hat to them at divers 
times, said, " Ah ! how very nice ! Soon be mar- 
ried, of course ; there being nothing to wait for 
if Lord Lesborough were agreeable.'' At which 
poor Mrs. Vaughan, not having the faintest notion 
yet whether or not Lord Lesborough would be 
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agreeable on this occasion^ went into the amiles of 
nncertaintjr^ and the Borch trio were partially 
avenged. 

But the Miss Dampiers were as water in the 
desert to a panting heart; they were sympathetic, 
rejoiced^ intensely curious. They plied Mrs. 
Vaughan with questions in a way that made her 
love them^ and resolve to buy a lot of their 
unpleasant comforters and cuffs, and other results 
of their incessant knitting. They went into the 
matter in an able-bodied way you would not have 
expected from such gentle old ladies. Their joy 
at the hearing was a genuine thing, and they 
wound up by sending such abject messages of con* 
gratulation to Theo in the warmth of their hearts, 
that Mrs. Vaughan was ashamed to deliver them; 

Mrs. Vaughan had always been a little what 
her more envious neighbours about Maddington 
termed bumptious ; but this day Maddington, as 
it were, ooscd out at every pore. She even hurW 
it at the heads of the harmless peasantry, promia* 
iug thoii^ who were out of it, work^ and tlio^e 
who wtMT^ iu want of it, soup, all from Madding*^ 
toiu ^^ I will $p<»k to my niece^ Miss iMf^^oA 
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she will let Mr. Burgoyne know ; you may have 
heard ^' (this in a condescending way^ as if the 
benighted wretches should be forgiven evenif stiU 
oblivious) " that Miss Theo and Mr. Bur^y^ie 
are/' &c., &c. 

She had gone half through the village dispens- 
ing her news and her smiles^ making some miser- 
able and herself happy, and still she had a hit 
field, the other half, before her. She had left, 
wary old sportswoman that she was, the best bit 
of land for the last. In the portion still to be 
beaten there lived her husband's predecessor's 
widow and four maiden daughters. And these 
had never taken kindly to Mrs. Yaughan, and 
Mrs. Yaughan had never taken kindly to them. 
They disliked one another simply in the unreason* 
able, motiveless way some women do dislike those 
of their own sex who have gone before or followed 
after them. The dislike had never grown into a 
feud, but always remained what it had been at 
first, — a bitterly civil, cantankerous, and hopeless 
^aversion. 

' Before> however, Mrs. Yaughan could enter and 
make their home too hot for them to. dwdl in it 
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calmly, she met Sydney Scott, who had been 
sauntering about looking for her for some time, 
and who was hot and tired, and consequently just 
a little cross. 

" Well, Mrs. Vaughan,^' she began, '' have you 
done your rounds ? Why didn^t you bring me 
with you to carry your basket ? *' Miss Scott's 
tone was cordial to a degree, but as she made no 
attempt to withdraw her hands from her jacket 
pockets as she spoke, the suggestion as to the 
basket was idle. 

" I have not been to my paupers to-day,^' Mrs. 
Vaughan replied; and Sydney, being merely a 
frivolous worldling, felt her blood run cold at 
hearing such mention made of some of her fellow- 
creatures. *' I have been making a few calls." 

'^ Oh ! you've made some of your calls already; 
they hadn't heard the big news yet, had they f " 

" No, they had not heard — when I went in,'' 
Mrs. Vaughan said, with a little cough. 

" Did they hear while you were there ? How 
quickly things must fly," Sydney asked innocently, 

"I shall leave you here, my dear, for I must go 
in and give the Elands a look," Mrs. Vaughan 
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iinswered testily; she was very unwilling to be 
baulked of this crowning joy. 

t< Very well, good-by, 111 go home then/' Sydney 
said, turning away. Then, as she saw that the 
Elands saw from their window that Mrs. Vaughan 
was designing them the dubious honour of a call, 
and that the old lady was therefore fairly com^ 
mitted, and could not follow and question her 
(Sydney) at once, she added, '^ Poor Theo's first 
affair ! To think that it should all have gone 
utterly to smash, as it has gone ! There, don't 
wait : they're looking : go in." 

''Lord bless my heart ! '* Mrs. Vaughan panted, 
as she walked up the Blands' garden. *' The mon- 
ster! — the wicked, unfeeling, little monster, — to 
deal me such a blow here in the gate of the enemy 1 
Oh, my poor heart ! that I should have lived to 
boast too soon to any of the Hensley people: 
but, thank God ! it wasnt the Elands." 

In the nature of things, no call could be a 
comforting thing after this. Mrs. Vaughan went 
in weak and came out worsted. The Elands had 
numberless easy triumphs over her that day. She 
was dubious in statements, deprecating in style, 
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dolefully depressed in soul. She had been brave, 
she had not feared her fate too much, or held her 
own deserts and the deserts of her niece as small. 
She had announced a victory to the world before it 
had been officially declared to herself, and now she 
learnt from a well-informed ally that it was defeat, 
and that she had been over-anxious in the well- 
doing of making her acquaintances throb with 
envy. 

It may seem a small thing to some peopk, this 
blow that had been given her. But when her 
position in the parish is considered, in conjunction 
with the earnest desire common to all women to 
better the same, the full force of the blow will be 
understood. Henceforth she would be known as 
one who had striven, and had a fall. Henceforth 
she would be open to ribald mention as one who 
had overrated the amount of toleration felt for her 
at Haddington; as one who had intrigued to 
ensare the heir of Haddington for her own niece, 
and been promptly put into her proper place at 
the very moment when success appeared to b6 
about to crown her unworthy efforts. 

Such thoughts as these rushed through her mind 
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^ she constrained herself to sit and talk io the 
Slands, in the sketchy maimer that was- the natu- 
ral result of the morbid dread she had every time 
the garden gate swung open that either the butcher 
or baker were coming in, and woidd "tell all'- to 
the Blands^ servants. > She pictured: the scoffs that 
would be uttered in that case immediately she re- 
moved herself from the house^> and the glances of 
mingled pity and contempt that would* fell from 
the Blands' eyes upon her discomfited back as she 
went down the garden. As she pictured this scene 
she pitied herself so profoundly that she could 
scarcely constrain herself to talk at all. . 

No thought of any possible pain that.Theo 
might feel in what Sydney had termed the^smash- 
ing of her first affair arose to soften her.. Not 
that she was an unkind or a cold-hearted woman ; 
but her own position in the parish, her social status 
as the clergyman's wife Had the own familiar 
friend of the Burgoynes, was very dear to her, so 
dear that when peril threatened ^it, no matter 
how remotely, she could not entertain the idea 
of another's sufferings. During the whole period 
of her sojourn at Hensley she had been eminently 
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respectable. She had never made a mistake, she 
had never seemed to aim at much, and she had 
never fallen short of that at which she had aimed. 
Scoffers had essayed on more than one occasion to 
throw derision on that best bloom of her life — ^the 
Burgoyne connection; but they had failed, for no 
man or woman could say that in that quarter she 
strove for more than was willingly ceded to her. 
But now ! — her heart quailed as she thought of 
how now, in steering clear of the Charybdis of the 
Burgoyne distrust, she would infallibly fall foul of 
the Scylla of general discriminating contempt. 
These thoughts were very hard to bear ; so hard 
that they would not admit of one gentle, pitying, 
sympathetic one being given to Theo. Her niece's 
engagement, instead of being the crowning glory 
she had anticipated its being in the morning, 
would be the one spot on the hitherto undimmed 
radiance of her Hensley career. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" WHAT MATTER A LITTLfi MORE WAITING TO ONE 
WHO HAS WAITED FOR YEARS?'* 

To have stayed in that house where the life had 
fled and the glove had been found, and David 
Linley had to the last, to the very last, been 
falsely friendly with that false wife, was more than 
Harold Pfrench could do. Had Julie suflfered 
things to remain as the more discreet and deceit- 
ful human beings in the house would have desired, 
Mr. Pfrench would have done one whom he deemed 
faithful (the servant who had stayed with his wife 
for so many years) the grace of remaining to see 
that wife buried. By way of justifying what he 
had mistaken for affection, — ^by way of rewarding 
that woman's fidelity with a show of supposition 
on his part that such fidelity and afiection was 
not unmerited, — he would have stayed, and have 
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shown that he believed the best of her who was 
gone. But not now, not now. 

Not now, with that woman laughing in her 
sleeve at his having been hoodwinked so long and 
so well. Not now, with the echo of the lie she 
had uttered to him but just now still ringing in 
his ears. It would be unworthy of him now to 
stay and seem to sorrow and to sympathise in ever 
so small a degree. Let her be buried decently 
and ih order, for the "sate of hiimanity j but he 
was exempt now from all claim on his tspeciid in- 
terest in the 80i*row of the surviving maid, and 
the dignity of the dead mistress. 

For she, that mistress, had degraded him. Not 
once in hot youth alone, not in agony aiid shame, 
not with a sudden fury repented of knd atoned for 
afterwards through long, weary years of well-doing 
and remorse. She had degraded and deceived, 
and been coldly systematically false to him since 
the day when they were both young, to the last, 
to the very last. 

So he. could not stay there in th6 house with the 
mocking falsely humble and respectful glance of 
the one who had aided and tibetted, ever ready to 
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fall upon him. ' He could not take up his London 
life again at once^ that cold solitary life which he 
had led in stagnation of soul for years. The life 
which brought him in contact with nothing 
warmer through the live-long day than some well- 
known page from some well-loved book read in 
youth, and cherished now as one of the very few 
things that were still the same as then. The life 
which left him long solitary hours to be disposed 
of God knows how at those periods of the day 
when other men of his age and standing went 
from the cold of business into the warmth of home. 
The life athwart which the shadow of a friend so 
seldom fell that when it did that life seemed 
strangely darkened and saddened through the 
rarity of the thing. The life which, if he had 
known was to be his for so long when first it was 
thrust upon him, would have been cut short by the 
horror of it and the utter inability to face it. The 
life that should be ended soon and swept away 
from his memory by the charmed notes of promise 
which should be uttered, the clouds which should 
be melted away before the light of love which 
lived for him in the eyes of Theo Leigh. 
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Even with the prospect of this joy before him 
he could not take up that life again^ though but 
for a brief space. He would go back to Hadding- 
ton. He wanted reassuring^ he desired to feel 
the sense of security the sight of Theo would give 
him. He needed to be with people who thought 
well of even if they did not like him, and for whom 
that sorrowful story of his was not written upon 
his brow legibly in type that those who ran might 
read. All this he needed, and all this he would 
have down at Haddington. 

Together with something brighter still: the 
sight of Theo's face when she should hear the 
truth from him, and turn to him with such balm 
for what he had suffered in it, and such a joyous 
pledge of recompense in the future. How she 
would forgive him for that fond folly of his, 
divided by such a tiny line from guilty selfishness, 
which had caused him to linger by her side down 
on those bleak marshes alone on the rush-covered 
bank. How she would forgive him and love him. 
The train sped slowly after that thought arose. 

It was scarcely absent from his mind during 
the whole journey. It was present there and 
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vivid the whole time^ and it was very com- 
forting. 

The only thing, the solitary shadow that fell 
across and marred the] brightness of it (and that 
very seldom) was the thought that would arise once 
or twice of how many more years had passed over 
his head than over hers. So many years as he had 
known beyond her must he strike off from the roll 
of those which he might hope to know with her. 
He found himself regretting his age^ and fervently 
praying that the blood of youth could bound 
through his veins once more. For youth would 
be her portion for many years to come, and the 
richest bloom of womanhood,"especially with such 
a physique, would be hers when he was grey-haired 
and maybe decrepid. 

The train seemed very slow to him. It was 
useless his asking himself '^ what [matter a little 
more waiting to one who has waited for years ? " 
The " little more waiting ''^ that was rendered a 
necessity by space intervening, by space alone, 
thank God I he said almost aloud, was more bitterly 
hard to bear than aught had been for years. He 
so longed to lift the sorrow from the young heart, 
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and the cloud from the young eyes that had been 
the one so light and the other so bright when 
first they turned towards him. 

His greatest, his only ambition, now, was to 
have a home where Theo would be also, and to be 
at rest with her. Had this incubus, which was 
but just removed from him, been Ufted away from 
him years ago while youth and the desire to do 
something, to make a stir in the world, had still 
been his, he might have striven and failed, and 
been more embittered than he was as things were. 
So he looked leniently back upon that long series 
of desultory attempts to do so little that when 
those attempts failed he scarcely marked the 
failure of them. Failure on a larger field might 
have driven him down into depths from whence 
there would have been no arising — ^into depths 
from which he told himself now no man could 
have arisen to Theo Leigh. Therefore he felt 
leniently towards that long inactive career which 
sometimes he had regretted while still leading it, 
and thought that as that inactivity had led hinv 
into comparatively little evil, so now after it he 
was fairly entitled to nurse the sole ambition left 
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to him — to cherish, and dwell upon, and yearn to 
realise the vision of the peaceful, quiet, loving life 
which should be his with Theo. 

" What matter a little more waiting to one who 
has waited for years ? '^ How had he borne that 
enforced quiescence ? he asked himself. How had 
he suflFered this clog to chain him away from all 
that was most prized by his man's heart ? How 
had he been enabled to keep love from being the 
lord of all during those last few months espe- 
cially? From what portion of his passionate 
weakness had come the strength which had 
enabled him to refrain from testing whether love 
were indeed powerful enough in that girl's heart 
to make her consider the world well lost for it ? 

He had been sorely tempted, horribly tried ! 
Tempted and tried by that very unguardedness 
and perfect trust of hers which after all had been 
her tower of strength. He shuddered, now that 
she would so soon be his own in all honour, to 
think of how often he had cursed the social bonds 
that bound them both, and been on the point of 
bursting them, when he had reflected on how brief 
a thing after all life was, and how benighted were 
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it fteeiEied, to make that life miserable. 

But there was nothing between them anr 
lon^er^ nothing; neither shadow nor sohstaDee. 
Nothing sare the green fields and hedge-rows 
whi<^h lajr between the train and Hensler. 

Ilarold Ffrench walked fast when he got out o( 
the train at Henslejr^ walked fast as a man is apt 
to walk when he lias something pleasant to do and 
is in haste to do it. He was in mourning, in such 
mouniing as a man can go into at once in these 
sombrely-clothed days without making any mate- 
rial change in his dress. But there was no mourn- 
ing in bis face, and none in his heart. He was a 
brighter, happier man than he had been for long 
years, and he was a better man too, as is often the 
case when one is happier. 

He was in broad charity with all men except 
David Linley, whose heart even then, in that 
happy, gentling hour, he could have torn from his 
breast and flung to perdition without compunc- 
tion. But for the rest of the world he had such 
glowing kindly feelings, such a wealth of tolera- 
tion, such a mighty sympathy ! 
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All things were fair, fair as the future that had 
opened to him^ fair as the face of the love of his 
boyhood, or of her who had wakened this later 
love in his soul. Nature smiled so softly that 
her child, the winter season, grew rosy and warm 
in her rays. There was a promise in the sunshine, 
and on the light wind that was up there was a 
hope, as he walked on towards the fate that was 
in store for him, 

'^ God ! what days we'll have together ! " he 
said aloud to himself, as he got into the Hadding- 
ton grounds, and walked along even faster than 
before, impatient to announce himself and then 
go on to Theo. " Dear little thing I she who was 
satisfied with the prospect over those bleak, hara 
marshes, while I talked to her of better things 
and more luscious scenes ; to take her where I 
have been myself, and see her whole soul leaping 
towards me while I tell her what I was suffering 
then. It is worth having lived for, this ; it will 
be no bad reward for the hell I have known.^' 

Faster and even faster along the avenue, with 
many of the hopes that were his in his long-left 
youth coming back to him, and crowding tumul- 
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tuously through his brain. Besuming all uncon- 
sciously the very gait that had been his in youthi 
carrjring his head more buoyantly^ his hands in 
his pockets more carelessly, his heart in his breast 
more blithely than ever he had done since that 
day when he had stood on the deck of the English 
frigate and lifted the Greek girPs veil. 

Be made as many plans as a girl with her first 
pocket-money for giving pleasure to others — to 
those to whom heretofore he had unhappily given 
little else save pain. He bethought himself of 
where it would be well for Theo and himself to 
take up their head-quarters when they were in 
England, in order that they might be within an 
accessible distance of her father. He even laid 
down a plan very susceptible of improvement of 
cultivating that mind of hers which in its unculti-» 
vation was still so inexpressibly dear to him. He 
never thought for an instant, as he strode along 
like the man he felt himself to be once more, but 
that he should have her for his own, to do with 
her as it seemed good to him so long as he should 
live. 

So on to the house where he seemed to be 
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£xped;ed, and wished^ and waited for> in a manner 
that was very pleasant to behold, especially by 
Ethel, who had never been wont to be demonstra- 
tive towards him. But- now she came forward 
through the whole-length of the oak parlour when 
he entered it and found her there alone, and gladly 
made him welcome, telling him how happy she 
was tasee him,, and how much they a/Z. had been 
and were/ wanting him, in tones < that had the 
genuine ring of the metals 

'^ That's very good of you,'' he replied; "1*11 
hear what you want me for < when I come back. 
Vm just going over to Hensley." 

^^Oh! do wait a little," Ethel began ear- 
nestly. 

He shook his head, he was in no mood for more 
waiting ; he had been waiting for years for much, 
for months for this very thing which now he was 
about to make his own. 

" I shall be back before long/' he answered, 
thinking the while that it would be extremely 
probable that he should be nothing of the kind ,* 
" but I have something to do, and I must go and 
do it at once." 
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He was about to leare the room as he spcke, 
but Ethel checked him. 

" Mr. Ffirench, do stop." 

He stopped and went back to her, and she held 
out her hand^ and when he gave his she held it 
fast. 

"What is it?'' he asked. 

''Oh ! its about Frank ; do sit down^ and I will 
tell you^ but you mustn t be impatient, will you? " 

" I will try not to]^be impatient^ if you will try 
to tell me quickly.*' 

" So I will ; as if your Hensley business, which 
is probably about a gun^ or a dog, or a saddle, 
couldn't wait! I always find when men have 
particular business down at Hensley that if s at 
the farrier's or the vet's." 

" Mine is neither ; however, go on." 

" Well, then ; you know what a dear boy Frank 
is, and that papa is often just a little perverse with 
him?" 

Harold Ffrench nodded and asked, 

" Has he smashed the Baron again ? " 

"Oh, no! nothing bad, he has only fallen in 
love.'* 
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" Ay, and with whom ? " He had no suspicion, 
not the faintest shadow, as to what her answer 
would be, and Ethel had none either as to how it 
would touch him. 

" He has fallen desperately in love, poor boy, 
and proposed, and been accepted — a thing papa has 
always been wishing him to do if the girl was 
nice ; and here now, when they are both tremen- 
dously in love, — and no girl can be nicer than 
Theo Leigh, — papa What's the matter ? " 

He had not started, or smote his chest or his 
forehead, or fainted, or gone ghastly white, or 
given any other melodramatic sign of emotion. 
He had merely flushed ; a strong man^s flush of 
disappointed passion and cruel jealousy is no 
pleasant sight to witness. 

" WhaVs the matter ? '^ Ethel repeated won- 
deringly. 

" Nothing ; an old wound that I'm apt to feel 
after exertion ; go on." 

" Well, Prank — ^but I didn^t know you had ever 
been wounded ? '' 

'^ Long ago, and it was to death I thought at 
the time; go on." It was to death now— the 
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death of all good within him^ bui he would h^ar 
to the end, 

'^ Well, Prank can't get papa's consent to their 
engagement — ^it's cruel to him and to her tooi 
poor girl, but if you '' 

*' Are they so devotedly attached to each 
other? '* Harold Pfrench interrupted bitterly. 

"I believe they are, and yon can't wonder at 
it; any girl would be sure to be won by> Frank if 
he tried to win her; he has every quality to 
attract and endear him to a woman. Dd speak to 
papa, Mr. Efrench," she went oneariw&stly}'** h6 
promises to be influenced by you; amd even if you 
don't care for Frank, you like Miss Leigh ; so just 
think of what she must thave been suffering all 
these days — ^with her temperament — to be sub- 
jected to such a mortifying uncertainty." 

'^ She shall know no further suffering if I oau 
avert it ; • I will go to your &ther at once," 

" Thafs good of you ; before you go to Hens- 
1^?" she added inquiringly. 

"Yes, before I go to Hensley; in fact, my 
Hensley business was very unimportant." 

He was sitting now with his elbows on his 
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knees^ his hands clasped together^ and his head 
bent down low as though he were gazing eamestiy 
at the pattern on the carpet. Miss Ethel, look- 
ing at him^ marked- the deadening influence that 
seemed to have come over him suddenly, and also 
for the first time observed the black clothes. 

"I have been so selfishly interested in dear 
Prank's affairs that I didnH see — *^ she began 
hesitatingly, then she added more rapidly, " I fear 
you have lost some friend since we saw you/' 

He saw her eyes travelling down from the black 
tie and jet studs to the band that was round the 
hat which was lying on a chair by his side. 

" I have lost the; only being in the world who 
was dear to me,'' he said savagely, " don't speak 
to me about it any more ; lost I I have been losing 
all my life." 

He rose up as he spoke, and Ethel, feeling very 
sorry for him as she did, still hoped that he was 
going to put the memory of his losses away from 
him for the nonce, and proceed on his mission on 
behalf of Frank the favourite without delay. 
. " Are you going to papa now ?" she asked. 

" I hardly know ; I think, if you'D allow me, I 
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will take a stroll first; the young people," he 
smiled grimly as he said it, " can exist for an 
hour or two longer in uncertainty — cheered and 
supported as they are by their mutual passion." 

" I don't expect you to have much sympathy 
with that sort of thing/* Ethel replied, smiling ; 
then she looked at him and wondered why she 
had not expected him to have much sympathy 
with " that sort of thing ;" there was no incon- 
gruity between himself and the subject. " But 
I know you will do Frank a good turn if you 
can," she went on earnestly ; " and you see, if he 
is baulked in this thing, the very thing we have 
all been urging upon him as a sure means of 
pleasing papa, why, there's no saying how it may 
affect him ; is there ? " 

Harold Ffrench did not answer for a minute 
or two. He was asking himself during that 
pause why he should interest himself in the mat* 
ter? — why he should obey the behest of Miss 
Ethel, and strive to smooth the path of his rival ? 
— ^why he should interfere between Frank and 
the possible perdition a disappointment might 
drive Prank into ? But when he had asked him- 
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self why he should do this thing, which would be 
putting his hand to the fatal wheel of fortune 
which was crushing him, he remembered Theo. 
Remembered Theo, and resolved that never an- 
other pang, another doubt, should be hers while 
he could save her from it. 

" No, there's no saying how it may a£fect 
him,** he replied in an indifferent tone; "well, 
my voice shall be raised for the happy pair; 
where is your father ? ** 

" He keeps in his own study, and declares he 
feels the gout coming on.** 

" And where is Fra , your nephew ? *' 

"Gone down to see Theo, I believe,'* Ethel 
replied laughing ; " I never thought to see 
Frank so completely upset; he was as pale 
and agitated as a girl this morning, and so 
touchy.** 

" Is he ? ** Harold Ffrench replied sarcastically. 
" Miss Leigh will, without doubt, repay him for 
his anguish.** 

Then he went off to speak to Lord Lesbo- 
rough; but had he known the true cause of 
Frank's pallor and touchiness, he would^ even 
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at the risk of seeming to play Frank false^ have 
carried out his original intention and gone 
over to Theo at once. 

Lord Lesborough was sitting by the fire in his 
study, with a table covered with bills by his side, 
and a portentous frown of calculation on his fore- 
head. The bills were all duly docketed, and they 
were all paid ; therefore at first sight the frown 
appeared to be a work of supererogation on the 
part of his noble brows. But they had a mission, 
those bills, and they were fulfilling it. They had 
been incurred by Frank at divers periods of his 
career, and they had been assiduously looked up 
this morning by Lord Lesborough in order to 
feed the fiame of his wrath against his grandson. 
One of Lord Lesborough's legs was extended 
straight out before him, too, after the manner of 
one who is suffering from the gout. 

" How are you, Harold ? glad to see you back 
again,** he exclaimed, shuffling his papers about 
with a great air of business, as Harold Ffrench 
came in. 

*' Vm here only for an hour or two,** Harold 
replied, shaking hands with his host. 
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J Lord Lesborough picked his leg off the chairin 
most unseemly haste. 

*' You don't mean to say you re going off again 
to-day ? " he asked, *' I wanted to talk to you 
about that boy ; he's got himself into a d — d mesa/' 

Harold Ffrench felt the blood rising to his face 
and throbbing in his veins. It was hideous to 
the man who loved her better than he had ever 
loved anything in life, to hear Theo Leigh alluded 
to in this way. He could not answei; the allusion 
immediately, so he said — 

'^ I'm sorry to hear that you have signs of the 
gout about you." 

"Yes, Fm afraid it's coming on,'^Lord Les- 
borough replied, promptly acting on the re- 
minder, and replacing his leg on the rest with 
much circumspection and many facial expressions 
of anguish. 

" Been taking too much port wine?'' Harold 
suggested. In, reality, he neither cared for nor 
believed in Lord Lesborough's gout or its cause 
at this juncture. He only wanted to gain a little 
time before the subject of the death-blow of his 
own hopes was mooted. 
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'' It's not that/' Lord Lesborough replied 
quickly. Port that had been ten years in bottle 
and three in the wood was much affected by 
him, and he had an exceeding great dislike to 
hearing that its effects were not invariably all 
that was desirable. So now he replied some- 
what testily, that " It was not that/' and then 
went on to add — 

'^ It's chiefly mental with me j if a thing weighs 

on my mind, ifis almost sure to fly to — to " 

he hesitated, and rubbed his leg; he had not 
quite made up his mind whether he would say 
to his "knee** or his "foot." 

Then Harold Ffrench determined that he 
would no longer strive to evade the very sub- 
ject which he had come to discuss. 

" What is weighing upon your mind now ? " 
he asked, rising up and leaning his back against 
the chimney-board. 

'^ That boy's folly — you have not heard yet ? " 

" Yes, I have heard from your daughter that 
he has engaged himself to Miss Leigh. On my 
life I can't consider it a folly on his part.**^ 

Once more Lord Lesborough forgot the effect 
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of his mental excitement ; he took his leg down 
from the rest and planted both feet firmly on the 
ground. 

'' You're about right, perhaps," he said ; " the 
girl is more foolish still to have imagined for an 
instant that I should permit the thing to go on." 
Harold Ffrench stood silently looking down on 
his old friend with a glowing face and steady 
eyes for a few seconds. At last he said, hold- 
ing his hand out to Lord Lesborough as he 
spoke — 

" You have treated me as your son for years, 
and I am very grateful for the love you have 
shown me for my mother's sake ; Heaven knows 
your unswerving friendship has been the only 
light in a preciously black career ; but, if wrong 
or insult is oflfered to Theo Leigh at your insti- 
gation, or from a member of your family, I shall 
banish that solitary light, and say good-by to 
you and Haddington for ever." 

^'Are you mad, Harold?'' Lord Lesborough 
asked, wonderingly. 

" God knows I have enough to make me mad. 
No; I think I'm sane enough now. Come, 
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Lesborougb^** he continued abruptly, " grant me 
this favour — let your grandson be happy with 
that girl, who is far too noble for him, or for 
any other man that I know/' 

"It's not the match he should make,^' Lord 
Lesborough replied, shaking his head and rub- 
bing his leg. 

'^ Not the match he should make ; I agree 
with you in the letter, but not in the spirit. 
What do you want him to marry ? Not money, 
I know. She has no rank certainly, but she is a 
gentlewoman born and bred, and she has a heart 
of gold ; if it is set upon your, grandson now " (he 
gave a gulp ov^r the words), " don't try it, for 
God's sake." 

" You speak very warmly of the young 
lady," Lord Lesborough said. " One would 
think " 

" Stop ! dont ' think ' about it," Harold in- 
terrupted. " I will tell you why I speak so 
warmly of the young lady, and when you have 
heard it you will put no obstacles in the way 
your grandson is going if you're the man I take 
you to be." 
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Thfin Mr. Ffrench «at down, and in a low 
voice, for his heart was heavy, he told the mail 
who had loved his mother the story of that first 
meeting down: on the bleak marshes, the love 
that grew out of that meeting> the constraint, 
the suffering, the blight that ensued ; and, lastly, 
the cause of that constraint and suffering, and its 
recent removal. ... 

^' If > this were, broken off you might have hev 
still," Lord Lesborough said, somewhat huskily. . 

".Have, her still, after she has found, out her 
first mistakci and lov^ another man according 
to her years ! God bless her, no. It is natural 
that this should have come about. Let her be 
happy at last." 

"If she can be happy with that boy after 
you,'* Lord Lesborough said, somewhat scorn- 
fully. "However, I won't interfere; and you 
will come to Maddington as usual while I live, 
won't you?" 

Soon after this, Harold Ffrench went away; 
and late that evening Theo Leigh received a note 
from Ethel containing warm congratulations from 
the whole family, and a promise of coming to call 
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on her (Theo) the foUowing day. Frank was 
with her when she received the note, but instead 
of handing it to him, she kept a nervous hold on 
*t long after she had read its contents. 

" What more does Ethel say?" Frank asked. 

'' Not much," Theo replied. 

'^ Let me see,'' he said ; then she handed it to 
him, and he read : — " ' Harold Ffrench came 
down for a short time to-day, and won a most 
complete consent from papa ; it seems he has a 
great admiration for you. Miss Theo, and he 
has quite succeeded in making papa share the 
feeling.' " 

" Curse him for interfering," Frank thought, 
as he gave the letter back. 



CHAPTER V. 

CONGEATULATOEY. 

The engagement and the agreeable assent to 
it from Haddington was not allowed to interfere 
with the original arrangement. Theo and Syd- 
ney Scott were to return to Bretford with Mr. 
Leigh, and Hensley was to be left to its normal 
quiet. 

Lowndes was to be left to itself too. The Gal- 
tons were going almost immediately, and David 
Linley declared he would not remain there in 
solitude. Lowndes had answered his purpose 
entirely, he had no reluctance to quit it now. It 
had been the centre of that sociality which had 
resulted in Harold Ffrench's stumble on the very 
threshold of happiness. 

Mr. Linley heard of Harold Ffrench's brief 
visit, and its pleasing results, from Ethel; Mr. 
Linley was *' intensely interested in the young 
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people,"^ he said. He also aTcrred tliat he Iisid 
quite a felloir-feelmg with Ffirench in the matter ; 
and on the strength of this feUow-feding took 
occasion to expatiate largely on Harold's good- 
natnred share in the affair to Theo. 

At first Theo listened in silence to his speeches 
on the subject, bnt at last she told him that he 
need not sa j any more about it. ^ I quite i^pre^ 
ciate the kindness, and good-natmr^ and ' right- 
feeling/ as you call it, Mr. linky, that Mr. 
Ffrench has displayed; you needn^ din it 
into my ears constantly. I don't see that he 
could have done anything else, for my own 
part.'' 

" I won't; but I must say Ffirendi has acted 
unselfishly at last," he replied; ''generally he 
lets other people manage their own affairs with- 
out let or hindrance firom him; but he really 
took the trouble to put the thing properly before 
that old dunderhead Lesborough." 

"Do you call Lord Lesborough a 'dunderhead^ 
to Prank?" 
. '' Possibly I do; why do you ask ? " 

^',He oughtn't to. let you, then; at -any rate^.X 
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won't let you speak of Lord Lesborough ia that 
way to me." 

'^ You're mounting guard over the family dignity 
rather early; have you anything else to say ?^' 
Mr. Linley asked suavely. 

" Yes, that I don't need to be told now that 
Mr. Ffrench is unselfish ; I know it, Tve known 
it all along.*' 

" I don't think youVe aware of the full extent 
of his unselfishness in this instance, though/' he 
said impressively ; '^ and you ought to know it : 
really, such an act of self-abnegation as his ought 
to be made known to the one for whom he has 
made it." 

"What do you mean?" she asked quickly; 
" why do you — how dare you talk to me in that 
way about Mr. Ffrench ? He has been kind, but 
he would be the last to desire what he has done 
to be looked upon in the light of a sacrifice ; the 
last to desire it," she repeated scornfully ; " he 
would think such a supposition an insult to me.'* 

*' Then you are what I half fancied you might 
be — ignorant of the death of his wife. He was 
free to renew his vows, you see, but he has ceded 
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yoa to the better man and the brighter fate/' 
Linley said quietly, watching her sharply the 
while. 

He had had no wish to pain her in the matter. 
That is to say, he had had no desire from the 
beginning to pain her much. He only wanted 
to wound her in such ways through Harold and 
about Harold as should prevent her ever being 
able to give Harold a taste of that joy in the 
autumn of his life of which Linley had defrauded 
him in the spring. 

David Linley had no wish to pain Theo in the 
matter, but he was watching her keenly to see 
"how she would take" the intelligence; and she, 
marking the keenness of that glance, answered 
with the most unaffected coolness— 

" His wife dead ?— poor thing." 

" Poor thing truly I" he said, with something 
like emotion, as old recollections crowded upon 
him. 

" I know nothing of their story, but whatever 
it is, hers must have been a very hard life. Did 
she love him much ? " 

" I believe she did, at first ; hardly in a way 
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you would understand^ though. Poor Zee ! he 
represented liberty to her when she played oflf her 
little ruse; when she got the actual thing, she 
ceased to care much for its representative." 

" I know nothing of their story, and I don't 
want to know anything of it/' Theo said quietly ; 
^^ but I should like to hear that all the fault was 
not on his side." 

"All what fault?" 

" The fault that caused those long, long dreary 
desperate years of separation, and all the harm 
that came from it. I can't think that it was all 
his fault ; but I should like to hear." 

'^Oh, she was harmless enough, poor little soul, 
when I knew her,'' Linley replied, with some em- 
barrassment. " You see, that habit of amusing 
himself with every girl he comes across, is never 
a pleasant sight for a man's wife to witness." 

To which Theo replied, " No, it couldn't be," 
very decidedly; and then paused for a few seconds, 
and then shook her head and said, "no, it wasn't," 
more decidedly still. 

This conversation took place in the evening of 
the day before their return to Bretford, The 
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Lowndes* party and Frank Burgoyne were at the 
vicarage^ and they were all as restless and ill at 
ease as people who are assembled to be happy 
together on a last evening almost invariably are, 
Mrs. Vaughan had invited them in a burst of 
enthusiasm^ which faded out the moment she 
discovered that their acceptance of her invitation 
would cause a great disturbance in her house- 
hold. Not only had the enthusiasm faded, but 
truth to tell, a certain something that strongly 
resembled ill-humour reigned in its stead. "I 
suppose I needn't give those people Rupper, Theo," 
she said to her niece the day before, in a tone 
that made Theo feel herself to be a miserable 
sinner on the spot, and the cause of all things 
unpleasant. " I suppose I need not give those 
people supper, Theo.^' 

" Don't give it to them on my account, Aunt 
Libby," Theo replied indifferently. Truth to tell, 
she was very indifferent as to whether her friends 
fed heartily in her presence or not. It never 
occurred to her to think her friends hungry when 
they came to see her. 

" Instead of scofiSng at my well-meant endea* 
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vours to make things pleasJint under existing 
circumstances^ I wish you would give me the 
benefit of your advice," Mrs. Vaughan exclaimed 
tearfully. 

** My dear aunt ! Well — let me think. No; 
give them tea and coffee when they come; They 
^11 dine late, tod don*t want anything more." 

'^ Don't want anything more/^ Mrs. Vaughan 
repeated sarcastically. " My dear child, one 
would imagine you had been accustomed to en- 
tertain paupers, hungry paupers, to hear you talk 
of people * wanting ' anything more ; you must 
learn to be more careful in youi^ conversation, 
with your present prospects." And Mrs. Vaughan 
threw up her head, and flattened her little back, 
and thrust forward her little chest like an enter- 
prising pouter pigeon, or a mistress of deportment 
for the upper classes, as she spoke. 

" Oh, give them the supper. Let us have the 
supper by all means, Mrs. Vaughan," Sydney 
Scott cried. The supper appeared to her the 
sole element^ out of which pleasure might possibly 
be extracted, which was left in Hensley. " If we 
4oa'tjhave supper^ how on earth are we to get 
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over the evening?*' Miss Scott asked of Theo 
later in the day. " It may be all very well for 
you, Miss Theo ; but for people who are not just 
engaged to each other, let me tell you, a country 
congregation of this sort is tedious to the last 
degree/' 

Finally, the supper was decided upon; and 
when once the fiat for it had gone forth, Mrs. 
Vaughan went into the clotted cream, blanc- 
mange, and whipped syllabub questions in a way 
that relieved her guests most completely and en- 
tirely of the onus of entertaining her. 

If the truth and the whole truth be stated, 
though, it must be told that when the evening 
came, it was not the *' people who were just en- 
gaged " who found it the least tedious. It may 
have been, that excess of happiness made Frank 
remarkably quiet, not to say subdued : at any 
rate, something had that effect upon him. As for 
Theo, after that conversation which has been re- 
corded with Mr. Linley on» the Harold Ffrench 
subject, a conversation which took place before 
tea, she grew remarkably quiet too, but quiet in 
a gentle tender way that offered a marked con- 
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trast to Frank^s unmistakeable sulleaness. She 
was not regretting anything ; circumstances had 
killed anything like love for Mr. Ffrench. David 
Linley, too, was very thoughtful. He could not 
help thinking a little of the dead woman who 
had been his toy, his tool, his slave, but never 
his love. He could not help thinking of her 
now as he sat looking at the one he had intended 
to be the third victim of his hate to Harold 
Ffrench. 

For the rest : Mr. Leigh was happy in an un- 
feigned sober way that neither sought to hide 
nor to make itself manifest. He was exceed- 
ingly gratified at the climax to which things had 
come. He had arrived at Hensley anticipating 
all manner of unpleasantness, in consequence of 
that warning he had received as to Harold 
Ffrench's proximity to Theo. The turn things 
had taken was delightful to him, and he showed 
that he thought it delightful, but he showed it so 
quietly that none who knew him less well than 
Theo could have discerned it at all. 

Mrs. Vaughan was happy too, but in a qualified 
way. She had her doubts about many things. 
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amongst others whether Theo felt properly im* 
pressed by the honour that had been done her^ 
and also whether Theo felt duly grateful to her 
excellent aunt for that aunt's share in bringing 
the honour about. Mrs. Vaughan also had her 
doubts as to the lobster-salad, the construction of 
which she had in an evil hour of blind confidence 
entrusted to Sydney Scott, turning out well. 
" She's sure to have .put in too much of some- 
thing, the giddy-pated thing/' the old lady said 
to herself, constantly glaring at the unconscious 
Sydney, who disregarded the glances, and suflfered 
them to pass without verbal retorts in an unpre- 
cedented manner. 

Sydney, in fact, was finding the evening far 
from tedious, though her friend Theo was the 
nominal heroine of the occasion. Miss Scott 
was agreeably occupied in watching Mrs. Galton 
— Mrs. Galton's silken skin was so visibly rubbed 
the wrong way by this latest achievement of 
Theo's. 

This was the second head of big game that had 
fallen to Theo's gun before the eyes of Kate, the 
far more skilled sportswoman. Mrs. Galton was 
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not precisely envious or jealous, but still she did 
not like it. She had thought but little of Theo, 
honestly thought but little of her, for Theo's was 
not the type of grace to touch Mrs. Gal ton. It 
was hard, therefore, to feel that Theo was on the 
highroad to all that for which she (Kate) had ever 
pined,— rank and position. 

Mrs, Galton began to think more of Frank 
Burgoyne from the moment his engagement was 
made known to her. The shock his proposal 
to Theo caused throughout their circle, the talk 
and speculation, the surmises and excitement it 
created made her feel him to be the important 
man he was, in a flash. In the order of things it 
was out of the question that he could have 
married her, but for all that she did feel sore 
at his selection of Theo Leigh. 

She had offered Theo congratulations in due 
form however. Theo had, on Mrs. Galton's arrival 
that evening, unwarily accompanied that lady 
up-stairs, for the purpose apparently of seeing 
her take off her bonnet; and as soon as they 
were alone Mrs. Galton said what it is proper to 
say under such circumstances. She took both 
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Theo's hands in her own^ kissed Miss Leigh on 
the brow in the approved beneficent feminine 
fashion^ and said, 

"I find I have to congratulate you, Theo; 
really, you lucky girl, I^m very glad." 

'' Thank you,'' Theo replied. 

" Thank you ! Is that all you're going to say 
tome?" 

"What more is there to be said?" Theo 
asked. " Have some eau-de-Cologne ? " 

" No ; I won't have anything but a free confes- 
sion from you that you are very thankful now for 
not being linked to my cousin Harold in any way 
that would have caused you to miss this chance." 

'' I don't know that we need talk about that 
now," Theo replied. 

Kate looked out through the veil of nut-brown 
hair she was re-arranging. 

: "There's no harm in talking about it if you 
have quite got over all feeling for Harold, Theo ; 
of course, if you have not, I will keep silence on 
the subject. Shall I?" 

" Just as you please," Theo replied quietly. 

"No, dear, it shall be as you please. The 
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recovery has been rapid, marvellously rapid, I 
own ; still I hope, that is, I hoped, that it was a 
recovery; if it is not, as I said before, 1*11 keep 
silence on the subject. Shall I ? '^ 

" If I say ' yes,^ she'll take that as a declara- 
tion of the recovery not being perfected yet,^' 
Theo thought ; " and if I say * no,' she'll go on 
talking it over till Tm frantic : anything is better 
than talking of it \ and, after all, what does it 
matter what she thinks ? " 

" If it is not, as I said before, FU keep silence 
on the subject. Shall I ? ^' Mrs. Galton asked 
once more. To which Theo replied,— 

" Yes.^^ And so the matter dropped. 

Dropped, that is, as far as conversation on the 
subject of it with Theo was concerned. But 
there was still Frank to be congratulated. 

Now Mrs. Galton did not set about doing this 
in the manner that is especially odious to men 
i— publicly, that is, in the face of the whole con- 
gregation. Had she done this she would have had 
the pleasing knowledge that Frank was feeling 
exquisitely uncomfortable and ashamed of himself, 
as publicly-congratulated men are apt to feel ; 
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but she would also have had the fear of his being 
annoyed with and suspicious of her. She would 
not risk this, for at last Frank Burgoyne had 
become interesting to her. 

So she, knowing that to the one who can wait 
all things will come, waited for a quiet oppor- 
tunity to say her little speech to him. That 
opportunity came at last, and she seized it 
promptly, like the active quick-witted woman she 
was. Seized and utilised it at once unobserved, as 
she imagined, by all then present. In this, how- 
ever, she was mistaken : Sydney Scott saw and 
marked her. 

The occasion taken by the fair strategist was 
the move in, or rather the confusion arising from 
the anticipation of the move in, to supper. Mrs. 
Vaughan was one of those excellent women who, 
through the very intensity of their desire to see 
all things done decently and in order, create, 
entirely by themselves, confusion, disorder, and 
frequently rank anarchy and despair. 

The first sign of the approaching supper was 
given about an hour and a half before it was to be 
eaten, by Mrs. Vaughan's partially subdued but 
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palpably uneasy desire to get out of the room. She 
had a presentiment that grew and strengthened 
in a frightful manner each moment that she was 
delayed^ that somebody was doing something that 
ought not to be done to the table^ or the ?iands, 
or the silver, or the glass, " I couldn^t tell what 
it was/^ she explained, after the guests were gone. 
" I couldn't tell what it was, my dear, but I felt 
it in my throat ; and, sure enough, when I did 
get out at last there was cook rubbing up my 
second-size silver salver with a glass cloth, and 
the grey cat licking his paws, &nd looking at the 
trifle; and I wish,'' Mrs, Yaughan continued, 
with a rapid linking together of cause and efiect, 
— ^'and I wish, my dear Miss Scott, that you 
wouldn't put your chair right in the doorway 
when you see a person wishes to get out of the 
room quietly and without any fuss." 

'^ I didn't know what you wanted, Mrs, 
Vaughan," Sydney replied. '^I saw you were 
very uncomfortable, but I didn't know what about. 
Of course if I had known you wanted to go out 
and look at the grey cat licking his paws, I'd have 
let you pass; but I didn't, so I sat still." 
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Sydney had sat still, and Mrs. Vaughan had 
thus been compelled (as she fancied) to confine her 
flutterings to the room, the doorway of which was 
partially blocked by Miss Scott. But Mrs. 
Vaughan had not done this calmly. She had dis- 
turbed the deep repose, not to call it the dull 
quietude, which had been hovering over this small 
celebration-gathering of hers previously. She 
had broken up the deep repose, and caused people 
to wonder whether they were expected to make 
moves towards a departure yet, or whether there 
was anything more coming. 

" Don't you think I had better order the car- 
riage ? '^ Mrs. Galton whispered to Theo. 

" Oh ! dear no,'' Theo replied. 

" ni just ask the Burgoynes what they think. 
I know she doesn't like late hours — she told me 
so herself,^' Mrs. Galton said, rising, and moving 
a little apart from the group of which she had pre- 
viously been one, a move which brought her closer 
to Frank Burgoyne in the most undesigned way. 

'^ Mr. Burgoyne, you'll hear for me what your 
aunt thinks about the propriety of making a 
move, won't you ? " 
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" Yes, if you like/* he replied aloud. Then he 
crossed over and spoke to Ethel, and then re- 
turned with her message, '' No, certainly not ; 
don't think of going yet/' to Mrs. Galton. 

He was near to her at last, and no one was 
within ear-shot. Her opportunity had come. 

"You have not thought me remiss or indif- 
ferent because I have refrained from doing aloud 
what everyone else has done — congratulating 
you ? '' she asked, in her lowest voice. 

'' I have not.'* 

" I suppose I ought to do it now. I suppose it 
is a settled thing ? '' she went on softly, and (he 
thought) anxiously. 

" Thank you ; it is a settled thing, I suppose/* 
he replied, somewhat confusedly. This was a 
very newly-born thing, this interest which Mrs* 
Galton was displaying towards him, and like the 
majority of newly -born things, it was perplexing 
to a man — ^he did not know how — ^to handle it. 

" Then now I may venture to express a portion 
of the deep interest I take in you; you will be so 
happy, for you have won her, and you must have 
loved her dearly to have sought her so soon.'' 
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It did not occur to Frank to question why 
Kate should be more free now to express interest 
in him than she had been hitherto. He was but 
a man^ and it was pleasant to have this admirable 
creature feel and express interest for him at all — 
doubly pleasant^ since he had doubted her feeling 
the slightest interest in him previously. He 
thought more about the former portion of her 
sentence^ but it was the latter part of it that he 
answered. "I ought to be happy^ for she's a 
dear good girl." 

^'That she is," Mrs. Galton replied, glancing at 
Theo ; '^ and you may imagine how peculiarly 
pleased I am, and what my feelings are now that 
I see such a fair prospect before her." 

Frank made no answer ; he knew that Mrs. 
Galton was making allusion now to Theo's first 
love-dream. He did not care about it, but he 
was not quite sure that he liked to hear it spoken 
about. 

''It is an inexpressible relief to me,'* Mrs. 
Galton went on ; " before this I have really felt 
ashamed to look Theo in the face ; not that I was 
responsible for my cousin's idle folly, but still he 
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was my cousin^ and I always remembered that 
when I looked at poor Theo/' 

'^ That's all gone and past/' Frank said 
gloomily. 

^' Of course it is : utterly and entirely gone and 
past^ and no one can rejoice more heartily at its 
being so than I. I little thought^ Mr. Burgoyne, 
that morning when you came to us under the 
walnut-tree, and just broke our monotony only to 
let us relapse into it deeper still by your speedy 
departure — I little thought that momiug, that I 
should be offering you such congratulations before 
we parted." 

" I don't believe you thought about me at all 
that morning/' he said; and then he felt pro- 
foundly ashamed of himself and his imprudence 
in thus betraying chagrin. 

This was the small scene which had been re- 
garded attentively by Sydney Scott, and found 
sufficiently recompensing by her for the burden 
and heat of the evening. Sydney told herself 
that it was righteous indignation on Theo's 
account which made her look with an unfavour- 
able eye upon the free display of fascination Mrs. 
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Galton was making to Theo LeigVs lover ; in 
this she deceived herself, as is by no means 
uncommon even with those who judge themselves 
more rigorously than did Miss Sydney Scott. 

It came to be understood before the Leighs 
left, that the marriage should be in the following 
August. In the commencement of that month 
Frank would come into possession of certain pro- 
perties that had been bequeathed to him by an- 
other relative; and though Lord Lesborough 
liad given his consent to the latest arrangement 
his heir had made, and was on the whole well and 
generously disposed towards him, it still seemed 
to be only judicious that Frank should not em- 
bark upon the sea of matrimony in entire depen- 
dence on his grandfather. 

Theo was taken in possession by the Burgoynes 
to Haddington, before her departure, to have an 
interview with the head of the house. Lord Les- 
borough kept his leg on the rest during the whole 
of it, in order to be able to lapse into preliminary 
twinges of the gout did the meeting fall short in 
the smallest particular of any one of his require- 
ments. But the meeting did not so fail. Theo 
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Leigh had great tact^ aad she was very fond^ in a 
grateful, clinging way, of the man before whose 
mighty relative she was now being trotted out. 

Her father was with her naturally on the occa- 
sion. He had gone with her to the important 
ceremony* of her solemn recognition as Prank's 
betrothed, fraught with the determination to show 
Lord Lesborough that he got as good as he gave. 
In other words, that Theo Leigh was not held to 
be overpoweringly honoured by any man's choice 
of her. This determination was rather thrown 
away, however, for when they reached the au- 
dience chamber it was made patent to them (de- 
spite that lurking gout-symptom) that Lord Les- 
borough did not deem Theo to be overpoweringly 
honoured himself. 

Of the journey back to Bretford little need be 
said. So much of my story remains still un- 
written, that I need not essay to draw it out by 
throwing a great air of importance around, and 
spreading the description over several pages of a 
transit by train. So I will only say that my party 
of three, Mr. Leigh, his daughter, and Sydney 
Scott, travelled from Hensley to Bretford in per- 
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feet safety, since it would not suit my purpose to 
kill or maim them just yet. 

Average reader, sojourner in the every-day 
paths of Ufe, you do not require to be told what 
the majority of Theo Leigh's acquaintances said 
on her return to Bretford as soon as the report 
of this new engagement of hers made itself heard 
amongst them. They spoke of Mr. Burgoyne as 
^^ that poor young man,'' without having the 
faintest idea in their innermost hearts why they 
pitied him. '^ He can't know how she has been 
jilted once/' some of the matrons said, in a tone 
that made some of their young military heroes 
wince, and resolve solemnly to be extra careful as 
to the quality of the soft nothings they were 
wont to whisper to said matrons' daughters. 



CHAPTER VI. 

''as we PORGIVE THEM THAT TRESPASS AGAINST 

us/' 

Her lines were cast in pleasant places^ or^ at 
le^st^ they bade fair to be cast in pleasant places 
in a very short time. They all said at Bretford 
that it was a marvellous match for her, and that 
she was a wonderfully lucky girl to be going to 
make it. She told herself the same things con- 
stantly, for she loved Frank with a true healthy 
love, and her father walked more erectly than he 
had done for months ; indeed his daughter's en- 
gagement had removed nearly all of that gall 
and bitterness which had embittered his exis- 
tence of late from his heart, and left it free to 
beat healthily again. The cloud that had covered 
Theo's head had been removed, he told himself, 
by a higher hand than had placed it there. Theo 
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would be guarded safe and sure now from every- 
thing from which a man could desire his daughter 
to be guarded. She would be a Viscountess ; bet- 
ter than this, she would be the wife of a man 
whose past career was unsullied by secrecy or 
subterfuge — whose future was bright as such a 
past deserved. 

Mr. Leigh was very happy in these prospects 
of Theo*8. He was happy to see that Theo's was 
a far soberer, truer joy than she had had in that 
first inauspicious engagement of hers, which had 
been far less brilliant outwardly, and so far less 
calculated to touch the majority of girls than this 
one. This love of hers for the younger man, 
though by no means so young a love as that 
which had blazed up little more than a year ago, 
and burnt itself out, was still a better love. It 
was calmer, less exacting, less fearful. It was 
likewise far deeper, and more likely to last. 

She clung very much to her companionship 
with her father in these days, talking to him fre- 
quently of the old days down at Houghton, the 
days before Harold Ffrench had come there. 
They never spoke of aught that had transpired 
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after that bright April morning when I brought 
them before you first. They dropped their lives 
at that epoch, as it were^ and took them up again 
in these days, passing over all that had gone 
between. 

All that had gone between. All the sweetness, 
and the sorrow, and the sympathy that had made 
that period the richest portion of her life. Rich 
in such thoughts as could never be hers again. 
It was hard sometimes to pass it over in silence, 
but she knew that Mr. Ffrench^s forgiveness was 
not perfected in her father's heart as yet, and un- 
til it was so, she could not bear him named. For 
though her love for him was a dead thing now, 
she thought kindly of him still. 

They spoke more of her approaching marriage 
than most fathers and daughters do : such a topic 
is the mother^s more especially ; but in this case 
it was with her father that she made little plans 
for the future — ^plans in which he always had a 
share. Was this because of some doubt she felt 
that in his heart he was not well-assured of her 
perfect satisfaction with that future, and that un- 
til he was so assured he would remember the 
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happiness she had felt in a widely different one^ 
and remember the one who had changed that 
happiness into misery for a time. 

Lord Lesborough was suffering from a tedious 
wasting illness, and Lord Lesborough's heir — 
because his aunts willed it so lovingly — spent 
much of his time at Maddington. But even when 
he was in London he was not extortionate in his 
demands on Theo's time and attention. He never 
sought to withdraw her from her father's society ; 
and though always pleased to be with her, and 
to speak with her about his future life, and his 
public hopes, he would stroll about for hours 
alone when he went to spend long quiet days 
with them. 

From time to time pompous messages were 
wafted up from the sick-room at Maddington to 
Theo vid Ethel. " You are first favourite with 
papa,^' that young lady wrote ; " he discourses on 
your merits by the hour together to Harold 
Ffrench, who comes here sometimes, or rather by 
the five minutes together, for that* s the extreme 
length of time which Mr. Ffrench stays in his 
room. When papa is better, and you're Mrs. 
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Frank, Hugo Burgoyne will retire into the obscure 
corner of the gallery again." 

These things were very pleasant to Theo, and 
they made her feel more tenderly still towards 
Frank. It was not in her, she feared, to " for- 
ward^' in any other way this man who was to be 
her husband. Bat in his own family, or rather 
with the mightiest member of his family, she had 
done him good service already. Occasionally a 
fear crossed her mind that Frank, though he liked 
her to be well liked by all his family, did not care 
very much for the larger meed of toleration that 
was now awarded to himself, and that he only 
accepted the situation because it was not worth 
while to dispute it. But she strove to put that 
fear behind her. She desired to believe him to be 
all that was good and dutiful. 

These messages from Maddington were balm 

and oil to her father and mother. Mr. Leigh 
» 
would have regarded with unfavourable eyes any 

alliance, however brilliant, for his daughter^ to 

which the family of the one who might desire to 

make it with her did not incline. From the Burr 

goynes there had been no demur ; more than that. 
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from the Burgoynes there had been every evi- 
dence of a satisfaction as complete as his own ; 
therefore was Mr. Leigh happy with a fulness of 
content that made Theo feel that some things 
could not be too dearly purchased. 

On the whole, it will be seen, that this was a 
happy time enough, for there was much to make 
life very bright to the girl who had known much 
sorrow, to the girl one of whose most poignant 
sorrows had been the knowledge that through her 
had been dealt the blow which had bowed a head 
never before bowed by aught approaching to 
shame — her father's. It was a happy time ; for 
unless two lives could have been entirely unlived, 
there was no possibility of her life to come being 
brighter and safer than it promised to be* 

If Time could have been arrested there — ^if he 
would only have stood still and suffered those who 
sorrowed so much to be at rest, at peace ! There 
was a dead lull, such a lull as we see and feel 
sometimes after a midsummer tempest, when 
Nature seems too tired to do any more, and so lies 
down, showing us how grandly calm she can be in 
fatigue. But if you have lived on the brink of 
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the ocean^ as I have done for years, watching all 
its changes, and marking all its moods, you will 
know that Nature^s power is bat taking a brief 
respite, and that she will rise up soon in such a 
storm as must wreck many. 

She wakes from her lethargy, from that fear- 
disarming torpor, by such gentle degrees at times 
that you disregard the signs, and fall as prone be- 
fore her fury as though no such indications of 
waking had been given. A feeling of something 
has been over you, perchance — of something that 
is not fear, and that '' resembles sorrow only as 
the mist resembles the rain " — which, after all, is 
resemblance close enough to make the majority 
melancholy. 

This lull had lasted then for a space that was all 
too brief to look back upon, but that had not 
been so very brief in reality. Summer was over 
everything once more — summer as warm and soft, 
but a trifle less bright perhaps to some than that 
past one of '51. 

The lull was very perfect, very soft, and full, 
and deep, one gentle June evening at Bretford. 
Out on a terrace in front of Mr. Leigh's house 
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they stood enjoying it. " They " were the father 
and his daughter^ and that daughter's future hus- 
band. 

The marriage that was to be in August, towards 
the latter end of August, had been spoken about 
freely between them that evening. 

" We shall come here first, Frank, when we 
come back from the Continent — here, before we go 
any where else, shan't we? '' 

" Certainly we shall,'* Frank replied. He was 
rather indifferent, to tell the truth, as to where 
they should go first when they returned irom the 
Continent. He would have said " certainly we 
shall,*' had Theo suggested the Bights of Biaira. 

" I don't ask that ; you'll have other places that 
you must go to first, but by-and-by. What days 
we shall have together again, Theo ! " her father 
said to her. 

"Ah! what days we shall have, dear; there 
will be hardly any break, papa, not so much of a 
break as when I went to Hensley, in fact." 

She left her lover's side as she spoke, and went 
round to her father's^ looking up into his eyes 
with some of the old sweet gladness in her own 
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that he had missed so loug^ so sorely ! He was 
very happy then. 

" Theo will have to rely principally on you next 
season/' Prank Burgoyne said ; " you see, if 
things stand as they are/' (he meant if Lord Les- 
borough still lived) *'I'm to come forward for 

West shire, and I must make a show of 

attending to my electioneering interests, and I 
shan't care to knfow that Theo is out alone/' 

" Theo won't be out alone much/' Theo replied. 
" I can promise that much, can't I, papa ? I sup- 
pose you won't be much interested in reality, 
Frank f — I'm very ignorant about politics." 

'^Remain so; that is all I ask,'' he rejoined, 
langhing. 

" I don't think Theo would have been the ideal 
wife for a man who had had to work out his own 
career/' Mr. Leigh remarked. " Yours was made 
for you." 

" Which accounts for my indifference concern- 
ing it, and for hers too, for that matter. I wish 
I had been compelled to work for a career; by 
heaven I it's the only thing to make a man of a 
feUow." 

I 2 
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^ It\ m very £sMt thing, and 
nJi//' Mr. Lei^ «aid qiuedy. 

'' P«|My don't i»ietend to think liiflt it fas not 
iiiivwered in your cmae/* Theo begmn faracafly, 
^^ Wby^ mere tneoets would hare been nciflring tD 
yrUui you gained to earlj^ mod hMve kept » long; ; 
to have made a name for inch gallantly so jomg. 
aiid to hare held it untamidied all theae yean I I 
had rather hare that knowledge of my £dii» 
thau any other that could be giren me.'' 

^^ You nee, the child can be enthnmaatic^^ the 
father naid, turning half away and scanning die 
oflingi became he would not let them see that he 
wan touched by her loring proud mention of that 
which lie never talked about himself. Then the 
trio walked on in silence for a few moments, in 
complete silence till — there 1 when the blue, 
crimnon, and gold, the tricolour of departing day, 
WHM flaming over the west, when the broad bosom 
of the water that rolled on at their ^eet was 
studded with a myriad diamond stars that were 
again momentarily shattered into yet a myriad 
more, when the voices of the seamen weighing 
anchor in the river were raised aloft in that even- 
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ing strain that is less sweet than solemn^ when 
the pall of silence was over all else around^ and 
the grey mantle of the grand still night was 
descending rapidly^ when the day was done^ 
when the hour of deepest calm had come^ — then 
it was that Theo heard the first breath of the 
coming storm. 

They had walked along in silence for a few 
minntes — ^in a silence that not one of them felt 
impatient to break. Suddenly Theo heard an 
exclamation that was partly a groan^ and she 
looked and saw that her father had crossed his 
arms firmly^ as he had done that night when the 
tale of Harold's shame, of Harold's wife^ was told 
them. 

He had stopped^ clasping himself over the chest 
in that firm clasp which he had often been wont 
to give himself, when, standing in the bows of his 
boat, he would be leading on a cutting-out expe- 
dition. The attitude was the same, but there 
was a touch less of " something '' over all that 
wrung her heart to tears, for that clasp lasted but 
for an instant^ then it relaxed, and his arms fell 
prone. 
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Ofkty li»^ a few nosents, bat, ** Hj God," Tko 
tlMynf^^ wbenerer IB afio* jean die readied them, 
''the agony of tbeiD, the agony of tbem!** Those 
mofnentf were of dread and harror so oondeiised 
that they might hare been qiread orer a vhole 
lifetime, and hare made that life bitter. 

Theo conld not hare said what had come over 
her father, no word-painting can describe that 
change, none could hare said precisely in what 
way he was not as he had been a minute before. 
There had come a tinge of pallor over that bronzed 
old faoo that might have been the work of months 
nf sioknoiSi and there had come a weaker compres- 
sion of the lipi and a trembling where before there 
had boon power in the frame. 

Tho anguish of it I of that standing there, and 
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being as powerless as the stones at her feet to 
avert, or assist, or understand, indeed, this fell 
visitant, whatever it might be. The anguish of 
standing in that melting summer air, knowing 
nothing, save that the only rock she had never 
split upon — the love that existed between her 
father and herself — was being shattered then. 

He spoke at last, and even his voice was 
changed. Is it worth being born into the world 
to see such things come to pass ? So they led 
him in helpless as an infant between them, and 
the doctors came, and told sorrowfully how the 
strong man was stricken with paralysis. 

It was not so much that for a time they did not 
know the worst, as it was that they would not 
think the worst. We are apt to say to the truth 
in such cases, '^ get thee behind me,^^ far more 
determinately than to Satan. His wife and 
daughter sat there by the side of his bed for 
hours, and days, and weeks, knowing well that he 
would never rise from it again, and be as he had 
been — knowing this well, and refusing to believe 
it, and telling each other and themselves that it 
was not so. 
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Had he been weak^ puny^ ailing, had he been 
other than he was, in fact, a god of strength and 
courage to his daughter, she would have suffered 
less ; she must have suffered less, for it is not in 
the heart of woman to lament in like degree the 
falling of a sapling as the shattering of an oak. 
Theo could not tend upon him with the un* 
flagging, unceasing devotion of her mother. She 
had been so proud of him in his strength that it 
broke her down utterly to have to minister to his 
weakness. 

Shall I linger over these scenes? they were 
simply heart-breaking, for as after a brief space 
there ceased to be hope, there soon also ceased 
to be anxiety. It was a dull, numbing, heart- 
breaking time, nothing more. 

There dawned a day at last when he could 
speak ; but the bitter terror that altered speech 
created in their hearts ! It was God's decree, 
and morning and night in the course of her 
prayers she said fervently "Thy will be done/^ 
But " not in this way should he have died, not in 
this way,^' was her hourly cry. 

This was the end of it all, — of that which had 
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commenced more than fifty years ago, when, a 
little midshipman of nine, he had first cocked his 
hat and drawn his dirk for the king, — of that 
early promotion which made him a distinguished 
man while still a mere boy, promotion the fruit of 
a daring so winning, bright, and bold, that, bring 
him what it would, none could be found to grudge 
it ; the end of that restless, courageous spirit that 
lost all that early gain because, when blows were 
striking anywhere for that mythical liberty for 
which so many men have suflFered, he carried his 
sword thither and drew it with effect, erring 
against the routine which commanded him to 
remain quiescent; — the end of a life that had 
risked itself freely on the chilly shores of North 
America — that had offered itself up for the salva- 
tion of Greece — that had nearly ebbed away in 
flooda from fearful wounds made by Mexican 
blades on Mexican plains — ^that had staked itself 
right willingly a thousand times, and never hesi- 
tated at placing itself where sharp, immediate 
payment of that stake might be claimed ; — the 
end of a life that had been without fear, as all 
men could attest, and that, if it had not been 
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without reproach^ was at least as tree fimn it as 
the lires of mea whose Uood does not flow pale 
may be. This was the end, this was the aid I 

It was rerj sad ! Eren those who ha^e nerar 
tingled to the tales told by the lips they love of 
such deeds^ nmst feel that after them siidi an end 
was very sad. The poor child, his danghter, felt 
it to be cruelly, croshingly so, for she had &U.ea 
into the error of imagining that he had made 
himself £unou8 by his sword, and that there was 
a twist in Nature's mind when she could bring 
such a man to such a pass as this. 

He laid there for awhile scarcely living, yet not 
dying, they told then ; and Theo sat by his bed- 
side through long sununer days and evenings, 
watching the shipping on the river, and trying to 
interest him sometimes about the steamers and 
their destinations. But it was but a flaccid in- 
terest he took in these things. He rather liked 
to dwell in that past which had been in a measure 
glorious to him, than in these tame current days. 
Whenever he did speak of a future, it was of hers 
as Frank Burgoyne's wife. 

It rejoiced her often to perceive how dear this 
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thing was to him ; how he comforted himself in 
it^ and^ by reason of his knowledge of it, resigned 
himself the more hnmbly to this sorrow of his 
own. She had never known before how he 
wearied over what wonld become of her when he 
was dead and no longer able to take care of her 
as he wonld have her cared for. How he had 
doubted and distrusted what the morrow might 
bring forth for his child in a way that was entirely 
foreign to the brave carelessness of his spirit. But 
she read all these truths clearly by the light of 
that reliance he displayed on Frank Burgoyne, 
and his satisfaction in her prospects. 

These prospects were not brought before her too 
vividly just now, for she herself removed the onus 
that would otherwise have been on Mr. Burgoyne 
of coming down to Bretford whenever he was able 
to do so. '' You see I must devote myself to my 
father while now I can/' she had said to Frank, 
with a little gulp over the last three words ; and 
Frank had responded, ** Yes, of course. WeD, then, 
you see I had better not bother you by coming 
when I'm in town next : ni write." 

" You wouldn't bother me," she replied ; " we 
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both know very well that you wouldnH do that, 
but it must be dull for you to sit down here by 
yourself, and very sad to see me as I am now 
about papa." 

" Well, I will try to content myself with writ- 
ing until your father is better, Theo," Frank said, 
and he looked as though he could content himself 
very easily with so doing ; then he added, " Don^t 
let Mr. Leigh imagine that I keep away on 
account of his illness ; tell him we both thought 
it better till you had more time and were less tired. 
As it is, I feel that Fm in the way, and I can do 
no good.'* 

"No, you can do no good,'' Theo answered sadly. 
" m tell him, but he doesn't heed much now." 

With bitter, mute misery they marked that he 
heeded less and less as the days sped on. This 
withering foe that had come upon him while still 
in the pride of his manhood, — ^this blight that had 
blasted him in an instant, — seemed to lay deeper 
hold upon him day by day ; and soon they knew . 
that its progress might not be arrested, — that this 
first seizure required no assistance from a second 
edition of itself to prove fatal. 
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There, through those sultry July days, he laid, 
— the man whom I showed to you, when this story 
opened, erect and vigorous : an old sea- lion, mur- 
muring occasionally little scraps of prayers that 
he had learnt in boyhood, and being very helpless 
and very patient always. They scarcely liked to 
tell him how old brother-officers came about 
them, constantly tendering their heart-felt 
sympathy for that which Theo felt to be ao 
bitingly hard — so void of mercy. They scarcely 
liked to tell him of this for the fear they had of 
arousing an anxiety about himself which slept 
now. They did not quite realise that he had done 
with all hopes and fears for himself. 

Currently, out in the world that knew of that 
blow which had fallen, speculations were rife as to 
who would succeed Mr. Leigh ; whether his widow 
would make a successful claim for those arrears of 
half-pay that were due to him ; whether he had 
been provident enough to insure his life for his 
daughter; and whether the man who would be 
appointed in his room would have a large family, 
for " if so, these apartments would be cramped." 
These were the subjects suggested to the minds of 
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the passers-by, by the shaded windows of the 
house at the comer in which one of them lay 
dying. 

Kneeling by his side one nighty waiting there in 
awe^ Theo grew conscious of a desire that ber 
father had that she should pray for him aloud ; I 
mean, she was always praying for him in her heart. 

So she began the prayer of prayers in a low 
voice, and she saw him trying to follow the words 
that she accentuated in the steady voice that 
never failed her when she was near him. 

He opened his eyes when she came to the place 
for forgiveness of our own sins, and his last words 
were : 

" *Ab we forgive them that trespass against 
us."' 

As Theo rose and staggered away out of the 
room, — staggered under the first real blow that 
had been dealt her, — she uttered a passionate hope 
that '' Frank would come and say something to 
her." She panted, she longed for kind, gentle, 
reassuring words. The very ground seemed 
shaken imder her feet, and every impulse of her 
loving nature urged her to ding to Frank. 
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" If he would only come in ; if he only knew, 
he would be here directly," she kept on sobbing 
to herself, as she sat in a darkened room, and 
listened with a painful earnestness to every slow 
footstep that passed to and fro in the house. She 
felt, with an intensity of feeling that was nearly 
sickening, what was being done in that other 
darkened chamber, in which the spirit had fled. 
Then soon there fell upon her ear the soul-sub- 
duing knell that tolled out the tale to all the 
place of one more comrade gone— of one of their 
band having received the last promotion. 

While she was waiting for him thus eagerly, 
Frank was on his way to her. When he was 
about a hundred yards from the house he met 
Sydney Scott, and at the same moment the pass- 
ing-bell commenced its sad chime. 

" That's poor Mr. Leigh,'' Sydney said, mourn- 
fully j " I would like to go to Theo, but I dare 
not/' and she shuddered, and then added, "be- 
sides, no doubt she doesn't want anybody just 
now." 

So he did not go to the one who wearied for 
him just yet. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FRANK^S SENTIMENTS. 

It was all over. The one who had fallen was 
buried^ and his place in the ranks was filled up 
by an old brother-officer, who had been expec- 
tant of this good thing for years, and could not, 
therefore, affect aught but the most superficial 
sorrow at the loss which was his gain. The new 
appointment was an amiable, kind-hearted man, 
but he had a large family, and some members of 
the same demanded that he forthwith make a 
tour of investigation over the suite of apartments 
that had fallen to his share, and report to them 
without delay how the furniture was to be appor* 
tioned. 

Death is sad enough, heaven knows, at any 
time, and under any conditions. But it is sad- 
dest when it falls in the midst of a but recently 
attained sunny spot, and when its effects are upon 
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the ''living left^' immediately. There would 
have been woe and tribulation throughout the 
Leigh household whenever and however this bolt 
had been let fly. But things had become so very 
bright to them just before it; and now^ through 
it, things must of necessity be temporarily so very 
black. 

It was in the order of things ; nevertheless it 
was very annoying that the incomers should de- 
sire to have their carpets fitted to the rooms 
before the Leighs' carpets were removed from the 
floors. They (the Leighs) were only to sojourn 
in the place for six weeks after the date of the 
funeral. Truly there was no temptation to re- 
main there longer ; they had no desire to do so. 
Yet, for all this willingness to depart, the know- 
ledge that they had to do it, weighed heavily 
upon the mother and daughter. Their sorrow 
was so very young, — so cruelly heavy a thing as 
yet. Time would lighten and render them less 
averse to the trouble of moving under it. But 
this was precisely what could not be granted 
them. Pity, friendly consideration, sympathy 
assistance, if it were needful, in any small matter. 

VOL. IIL K 
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But not time. Time was government property, 
and must not be wasted ; moreover, the incomers 
were anxious to come in. Time, like a pitiless 
master, sped the six weeks away in most unseemly 
haste. 

All Frank Burgoyne's best qualities came out 
and aired themselves at this period. He was 
considerate and most manfully tender to Theo, 
and Theo responded to him, as it was in her 
nature to respond to consideration and tender- 
ness. She had entered into this compact at first 
out of a feverish desire to please her father, and 
make him feel that the world was not all barren 
and hard for her, that her plan of life was not 
upset through Harold Ffrench. Having done 
this for her father's sake, she was soon repaid by 
coming to like Frank for his own ; and now, in 
these latter days, the liking merged into some- 
thing warmer, and Theo grew to love her future 
husband well. 

But though all Frank's best qualities came out, 
they did so, it must be acknowledged, under cir- 
cumstances so adverse to them that their flourish- 
ing at all was a marvel. Theo was much harassed 
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and worried at this epoch about things that might 
not even be fully confided to Frank, and these 
things told upon her, and rendered her less plea- 
sant to the eye than she had been formerly, 
Frank Burgoyne was not superhuman : he liked 
what was pleasant to the eye. 

August, the month in which the marriage had 
been arranged to take place, had come and gone 
before those weary weeks of hopeless, helpless 
waiting were half over. It was October when 
the last barren honour of a military funeral was 
offered to Mr. Leigh, and in the same month 
they left the place to which they had come 
scarcely more than a year before with high hopes 
of various kinds. 

It was a pleasant time of year. Heaths and 
commons look well in the autumn ; one is apt to 
fall into the error of imagining at this season 
that they look well all the year round. Mrs. 
Leigh and her daughter^ with the natural aver- 
sion of country people for closeness and thickly 
populated parts, eschewed London, and decided 
on settling themselves in a little house on the 
breezy brow of Hampstead Heath till such time 
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aa Theo should be married, and the mother be 
firee to select her own residence. 

It was an nnfortunate settlement to hkfe made 
as it turned out* ^ If s nice, and firesh, and 
qniety'' Theo said to Frank Borgojne, when she 
had acquainted him with their final decision as 
to their place of abode; ^ you didn't know where 
to advise us to fiye, Frank, but I think you'll 
like the place we've chosen." 

" I dare say/' Frank replied; ''dont think 
much of the neighbourhood as a rule^ thovigh.'' 

*' It*s lovely about theiey and we can have 
plenty of nice walks,'* Theo said. 

Now ** nice walks** did not enter into Frank's 
category of things pleasant. They were all very 
wdl whtti taken in an unpiemedilated wmy^ qoite 
away in the eoontiy ; but to lay cme's-adf owl in 
coM blood to take them in a suburb was a tctt 
different thing. 

^Ahl ye-^-s; I wish yom hadn't gone quite 
so &r oat of the w»y : ik*s a day's jonraqr to get 
¥attre% 

"•IsitTOty&rotttof the wayf Theo asked. 
She w«i hopekady ignomil eflocalitiei and their 
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respective worth. She did not know how inac- 
cessible were all places beyond Mayfair and BeU 
gravia to the Frank Burgoynes of this world. 

" Is it very far ont of the way ? We seemed 
to get there very soon^ I thought^ and get the 
omnibus '' 

" Omnibus I " Prank interrupted. " My dear 
Theo^ your mother doesn't take you about in an 
omnibus, does she ? " 

" Of course she does," Theo replied. 

''What on earth for?'' 

''Well, Frank," she said, with a laugh, "the 
sole carriage in our family is the box upon four 
wheels down at Hensley, you know.'' 

" That's going from one extreme to another," 
Frank replied, in an annoyed tone ; " but there's 
something incongruous in your going about in an 
omnibus ; I can't have it." 

"Very weD," Theo said; "it's rather far for a 
walk certainly, but if you object to the omnibus I 
shall have to trudge. I must go there frequently 
to see how they are getting on with the house 
before mamma goes in." 

" You must take a cab, of course." 
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" I mustn't take a cab, of course/' she said, 
brightly ; ^* don't mind such things, Frank," she 
added, suddenly and seriously. " I shall not be 
less worthy of better things, shall I, for having 
ridden in omnibuses ? '' 

*' Less worthy ! — you're a darling girl ; but you 
don't quite understand these things. Well, as 
the house is taken it's no use saying any more 
about it ; it won't be for long." 

Theo blushed. " It must be for some months, 
Frank." 

'^ Perhaps you're right ; for two or three months 
it may be ; you'll be settled there soon now, won't 
you ? By the time I come back you will be quite 
rieady to receive me, and do the honours of Hamp- 
«tead Heath as an inhabitant." 

"Are you going away?" she asked, with a 
slight touch of disappointment in her tone ; " it's 
so much to me to have you with me, Frank, that 
I'm afraid I'm getting selfish about it." 

" Yes j didn't I tell you that I was going down 
into Norfolk for a week or ten days ? " he replied, 
with a great assumption of carelessness. 

"No; where?" 
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" To Galton's. Oh, yes, I must have told you, 
because he asked me long ago/^ 

"I suppose you forgot it,'' she said, rather 
sadly. 

'^ I suppose I did,'' he said quickly, " By the 
way, speaking of Galton, do you ever hear any- 
thing of Harold Ffrench now ? " 

She shook her head. 

" I think, if you should chance to fall in with 
him again, it will be just as well to give him to 
understand clearly that you don't want to hold 
any communication with him ; I think it will be 
just as well, don't you? " 

" Perhaps it will be ; I mean, it will- be if you 
think so," Theo answered. She was beginning 
to feel far less interested in whether she saw or 
did not see Harold Ffrench, than in Frank's 
being fully satisfied and entirely pleased with 
her. 

There was a pause after this, for Theo about 
this period was apt to be completely worn out in 
body very often, and so less lively in spirit than it 
behoves a girl to be in presence of her lover. 
Now, as regarded this particular of her fatigue, 
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Frank was delightful : he never upbraided her for 
it by word or manner. He was sorry for it in a 
sympathising way whenever it chanced to come 
before his notice prominently; but he endured 
its existence with a good grace^ and never re- 
proached Theo for it by the display of any 
exuberant vitality on his own part. 

So now, after Theo had agreed with him that 
it would be perhaps as well that, if she chanced to 
fall in with Harold Ffrench, she should make it 
apparent to him that what had been was not any 
more, or something to that eflfect, one of these 
customary calms befel them, and they sat for a 
space very silently. At last Theo spoke. 

'' When did you say you were going down to 
Norfolk, Prank?'' 

" Oh, in a day or two. I must go ; it's a deuce 
of a bore, but I must go.'' 

" Why is it a bore ? " she asked simply ; and 
here, be it remarked, that the pure and simple 
interrogation, when one is not prepared to give 
an equally pure and simple response, is about the 
most unpleasant form of question to which one 
can be subjected. 
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Frank shufSed. 

" Because I would rather stay with you/' he 
said ; and Theo believed the assertion, finding it 
a pleasant one, after the manner of women. 

" Never mind, Frank ; it will be only for a 
week or ten days, you say. What a lot I shall 
have to do, while you're away killing partridges 
with that dear, good-natured Mr. Galton. My 
soul recoils," she continued, with a little hardly 
achieved laugh, " from the task of moving ; the 
going out from here will bring back all things so 
vividly.^^ 

'' Dear Theo," Frank said soothingly, — and he 
was a capital comforter in this, that he never 
talked reason in a time of distress, by way of 
alleviating the latter, 

'^ I am more than half glad after all that you 
will be out of it," she continued ; *' if you had 
stayed in town, you would have felt bound to 
come down and see me sometimes, through the 
turmoil ; and I don't look at all well when I'm 
very dusty and my eyes are red. No, you^ll find 
Mrs. Galton far pleasanter to look upon for the 
next ten or twelve days." 
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She said it carelessly enoagh^ in her desire to 
reconcile herself aloud to this proposed absence 
of his. But he fancied he detected a hidden 
meaning in her words. 

''Really, Theo, I don't think Mrs. Galton 
would thank you for making such a speech/' 

" O yes she would; she likes people to think 
and say that she's pleasant to look upon/^ Theo 
replied, " I have always thought it. I was 
completely carried, fascinated out of all judg- 
ment by her, the first time I saw her. I remem- 
ber I called her ' charming/ and my poor father 
said she was as full of airs and graces and falsity 
as a performing monkey.'* 

" A choice comparison.^' 

" But then he didn't like her, you see. Prank ; 
and he was half afraid that I was going to set 
her up as my model, and copy all her lights 
and shades (especially the latter),^ so he meant it 
as a warning.'' 

'' She has the best manner of any woman I 
know/' Frank said decidedly ; " anyone might 
make her a model with advantage." 

" You think I might, for instance ? " Theo 
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asked. It was scarcely a pleasant sound in her 
ears — this unconditioned praise of another wo- 
man's manner. 

'* I said, anyone might/^ Frank Biirgoyne re- 
plied. " I didn^t mean you particularly, you 
little goose; there's a perfect repose about her 
that is as far removed as the north pole from the 
south from coldness or stupid indifference; ifs 
wonderfully taking. A pity your friend, Sydney 
Scott, hasn't it.^' 

'^ It wouldn^t suit Sydney,'^ Theo said, laugh- 
ing; " fancy Sydney with Mrs. Galton's manner, 
and walk, and voice." 

^' They would be far more becoming in Sydney 
or any other woman than that assumption of 
boyish frankness and loudness in which Miss 
Scott indulges/' Prank Burgoyne said severely. 

" Oh, Frank, you've forgotten the nutting,'' 
Theo cried. 

"No, I have not; I have not forgotten any- 
thing. She flirted furiously at me, if you mean 
that." 

" And what did you do, sir ? — one can't get up 
a flirtation unassisted." 
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" She always tired me, I know that/' he re- 
plied ; " she was well enough, but a little of her 
went a long way/' 

Theo was feeling rather warmly towards Sydney 
at this special juncture. The bright little blonde 
having nothing else on hand at the time, was being 
very friendly and devoted in numberless small 
and not easily to be recounted ways. She had 
volunteered her services on more than one shop- 
ping expedition, and she had approved herself 
great in the giving of advice relative to the most 
becoming way of having sable garments made up. 
" Black, dead black unrelieved, would make you 
look hideous, Theo, with your dark skin," she 
had said honestly. And as Theo had no over- 
weening ambition to look hideous, she had availed 
herself of Sydney's instructions as to the *' relief*' 
of the aforesaid black, 

*' She's not faultless, any more than any one 
else j but she's very nice and amusing, and good- 
hearted," Theo said earnestly. She was feeling 
very warmly towards Sydney, partly, it may be 
here admitted, because Frank Burgoyne was 
uttering speeches that savoured of disparage- 
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ment of that young lady« Had his allusiond to 
Sydney been more enthusiastic, Theo might per- 
chance have remembered the nutting, and the 
wail for the absent violet bows, and sundry other 
things which she now elected to forget or mag- 
nanimously pass over. 'However, Frank's recol- 
lections of Sydney were not of an order to place 
Miss Scott in the worst light before his betrothed 
bride ; therefore female friendship reigned trium- 
phant, as it is wont to do, of course ; and Theo 
declared Sydney Scott to be '* nice and amusing, 
and good-hearted, though not faultless/^ 

" She's very brusque, if that is what you call 
frank ; and she wouldn't hurt anyone who didn^t 
come in her light, which you may consider good- 
hearted,^^ Frank replied, " That is my candid 
opinion of the young lady,^' he went on. 

"Oh, Frank, it's an unjust one,*' Theo an- 
swered. Then she checked herself, remembering 
that after all Sydney Scott was not a point on 
which it was quite worth while to have a debate. 

" I suppose you won't see much of each other 
when you go over to Hampstead,'' Frank inquired 
presently* 
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" I don't see why we shouldn't ; in fkct — well, 
to tell the truth, I have asked her to come and 
stay with me as soon as we're settled," Theo said, 
rather confusedly. 

" Good Lord ! " Frank groaned. 

''What is the matter?" 

" What can make you want to see more of 
that little mass of affectation f " he asked. 

" I remember the time you didn't think her 
that," Theo said, trying a laugh, and failing. 
'' Why did I ask her ? — oh ! because I shall be 
quite in a strange land, you know, and rather 
dull sometimes, I fancy ; besides, I like her. 
You surely have no serious objection to it, 
Prank?" 

" Serious objection ? — why should I ? " 

" That's precisely what I want to know." 

'' I only think she'll be a bore. Of course if 
she ' amuses you ' (I must confess I can*t imagine 
how) it's all right; she is just the mixture of 
giggling school-girl and sharp garrison -town 
hack that is most odious to me. But, if you 
Kke it " 

He did not say what might be expected to 
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happen if Theo liked it. He paused on the 
speculation^ and hegan a whistle under his 
breathy as it we're, — a whistle with no heart in it, 
but a great deal of ill-temper, — a whistle of that 
soured, soundless character that is infinitely aggra- 
vating to listen to. 

" Whatever she may be she isn't a bore," Theo 
argued. 

" That's just as you take it; you must forgive 
me, Theo, if I don't congregate together with her 
at your new place at Highgate — Highbury — which 
is it?" 

'^ It's neither," Theo replied laconically. 

" Where is it then ? " 

'' I had better not give you the address again 
till you are on the verge of visiting it,'' she re- 
plied ; " you will forget it before occasion calls 
you that way, since your memory is so bad for 
that special quarter." 

" Don't try to be sarcastic, dear," he replied 
with that big air of superiority of every sort to 
which a woman is tolerably sure to be subjected 
sooner or later when she ventures upon a verbal 
passage of arms with a man. " Don't try to be 
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sarcastic^ dear ; that essaying to be it is one of 
your friend Sydney's most disagreeable habits. I 
should be sorry to think that you had caught it of 
her/' 

She was very tired. The only one who had 
been uniformly tender^ considerate^ and loving to 
her had been " gone away" such a very little 
time. She had been sorely buffeted. She was 
very tired ! 

'* I won't try to be sarcastic^ or anything else 
you don't like, Frank, really," she said, almost 
meekly ; " only dont snub me for liking Sydney 
Scott, and sometimes wishing to see her, for Fm 
often lonely, you know." 

" Lonely 1 when you have me ! '* The grand 
creature to whom she was engaged could scarcely 
realise the possibility of loneliness and himself 
revolving in the same orbit. 

'^ Lonely 1 when you have me ! " 

*' I haven't you always — or often even ; I might 
as well bewail or behowl myself because you 
are going down to the Galtons, and ask how you 
can care for pointers and partridge-shooting when 
you can see me." 
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His fair Saxon beauty clouded over with a dark 
red flush. 

'* We are talking mere imbecilities now," he 
said coldly. Then, seeing that Theo's face fell, he 
added suddenly : " And it must be my fault that 
we are doing so, for you're a sensible dear girl;'* 

Which afterthought was all very well in its 
way, but was utterly powerless to efface the 
impression made by the former part of his 
sentence, 

'' Come, Theo," he said, after a time, seeing 
that Theo still continued grave, " you're not going 
to be glum, are you ? " 

"No, certainly Fm not; but I am engaged to 
ask you to do something to-morrow night, and 
now I scarcely know how to do it." 

" Never mind ; tell me what it is.'^ 

" You won't like doing it, Fm sure now ; but, 
after all, I only engaged to ask you, and you can 
refuse." 

" What is it ? — ^to go and see that there are no 
leaks, or cockroaches, or other abominations at 
the new house ? My dear Theo, you'll soon have 
a place of your own, a decent one too, by Jove ! 
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You'll never like this one^ Fm persuaded^ away on 
those wilds/' 

'' It's not that. Prank/' she said, half laughing, 
and more than half vexed ; " it*s not that at all ; 
it's nothing half so bad in reality as you have 
imagined, so I have courage tp ask ; will you go 
with the ScOtts to the ball to-morrow night?" 

"No, why should I?'' 

" There's no reason why you should, of course ; 
you may imagine that I'm not bent upon your 
going ; only it was arranged that you should go, 
you know, before " 

She stopped suddenly, and Frank nodded his 
perfect appreciation of all she had said, and tho- 
rough appreciation of all she wanted, and found 
herself unable, to say. 

'' And now Sydney Scott seems to think it 
rather hard that you should be kept away, as she 
calls it, on my account ; its rather flattering to 
you, sir, for Sydney is at a premium here/' 

Frank Burgoyne smiled. 

*' Does she pretend to you that she cares for 
me to go ? She doesn't mean it; it would be diffe- 
rent if I were not done for." 
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" Really I don^t think your being ' done for' 
makes the smallest diflference in her wanting to 
dance with jou" 

'^ Those balls are awfully slow affairs^ are they 
not?" 

'' I never found them slow," Theo answered 
candidly. In truth those balls had seemed 
dazzling scenes of delight to her, unhappy as she 
had been when she attended them. 

*' Ah ! that was because you were fresh ; I have 
heard that they are mere travesties of the military 
balls. However, as you have set your heart upon 
my going with your little friend, I'll do it." 

** I think perhaps that Sydney's heart is more 
set upon your going than mine is, since I shall 
not be with you. Prank ; but it's very good of you 
to say you'll go, very good indeed." 

Prank looked as if he thought himself noble 
to a degree. 

*' I suppose there will be a whole army of 
Scotts, won't there ? we shall go in procession." 

'' Oh, no : Sydney stands alone ; only her 
father and mother will be there; here's the 
ticket." 
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Mr. Burgoyne took it with much unconcern. 

'* Need I write to old Scott^ and express myself 
obliged for this?'' he asked^ '^because I ain't 
obliged, you know. I hate anything of the 
kind." 

*' Well, as you like; it would be civil, but if you 
don't want to be that, I will tell Sydney to-night 
that your grace is going, and that she had better 
stand in a secluded corner and keep that portion 
of the British army there assembled at bay till 
you vouchsafe to arrive and lead her forth in the 
mazy dance.'" 

He laughed. " You may tell her I'm going," 
he said. " I will just look in for an hour, and 
then come back here and talk to you, my dar- 
ling." Which remark settled the subject. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BALL. 

Frank — a recruit for the overflowing ranks of 
the noble army of martyrs, came down the follow- 
ing night and exhibited himself to Theo's admiring 
gaze in glorious garb. That is to say, his garb 
was not glorious by any means, — the dress of the 
day does not deserve this epithet, — ^but solemnly 
arrayed in slight mourning, as it is the custom of 
men to be when they are going to attend that most 
festive of all gatherings — a ball. 

The ball-room was along apartment, with stohe 
walls, and marble busts at the upper or honourable 
end. It struck a chill into Frank's heart as he 
entered it, partly by reason of these stone walls 
and partly because the light which pervaded it 
was of the dim religious order. A band was peril- 
ously perched in a little gallery (a temporary 
erection) behind and above the row of marble 
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busts. And countless fair beings were the same 
— ^that is^ perilonslj perched on benches on all 
sides of the room. 

It was scarcely what one could have called a 
brilliant scene on the whole^ but at least there 
was brilliancy in one portion of it, as soon as his 
entrance was marked. The spot of ground on 
which Miss Scott stood seemed positively radiant^ 
as that fair young being brought herself and her 
partner up abruptly at the sight of Franks and 
welcomed him with a gracious smile, and a well- 
gloved hand. She was incapable of speech by 
reason of haying gallopped all her breath away. 

*' Shall I introduce you to a partner, Mr. 
Burgoynie ? '' she asked, as soon as she had re- 
covered herself in a measure. 

" Thank you," he was about to add, '' not just 
yet/' but she nipped his refusal in the bud. 

^^ There's Miss Clarissa Smith sitting down as 
usual; look, shall I take you up to her? " She 
pointed as she spoke to a lady who had been 
young at some remote period. 

" You're very good," Frank replied stiflly, " I 
think, if you'll excuse me, I will " 
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"Or, see, if you don't like her there's her 
second sister. I wouldn't advise her for a round 
dance though," she continued, reflectively; 
" she has what we should call a gaudy action in a 
horse." 

Frank tried to look disgusted with the manner 
adopted by his guide in this strange country, into 
which he had adventured himself. He tried to 
look disgusted, and he failed ; more than that, he 
tried to feel disgusted, and not even in that coulid 
he quite succeed. 

'* There are four more Miss Smiths some- 
where about the room," Sydney said cheerfully ; 
"fancy coming to a ball with five of one's 
sisters ! '' 

" I can't fancy it,'' Mr. Burgoyne replied. 

"Will you take another turn. Miss Scott?" 
Sydney's partner, who had, like the far-famed 
Arab steed, been standing meekly by throughout 
this conversation, here ventured to suggest. 

" Presently," Miss Scott replied ; when she did 
take another turn she meant to take it on the arm 
of Mr. Frank Burgoyne, but she did not care to 
make her meaning manifest. 
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^* The Miss Smiths being unpromising^ as far 
as I can see^ perhaps you will be good enough 
not to hand me over to one of them/' Frank 
said. 

" If you would rather not, I won't, certainly : 
but what is to be done ? '' 

It was all plain sailing now, Frank^s course 
was obvious, 

''Nothing — unless you will take pity on me 
yourself." 

Sydney showed signs of a readiness to desert at 
once. It was useless the young ensign with 
whom she had been dancing assuming a look of 
humble trust that she would not leave him. It 
was useless his delivering himself of the hope that 
she '' wouldn't spoil the best waltz of the evening 
in that way." 

" Oh ! you know everybody, and can find a 
partner directly/' she said aloud ; then she added 
in a whisper, " don't be disagreeable, Mr. Har- 
grave : what will Theo Leigh think of me if I 
don't try to make things pleasant to Mr. 
Burgoyne ? " 

Hargrave declined to see the force of this. 
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"I have xio doubt that Theo Leigh would 
forgive you for not making such a tremendous 
fuss as all this about him/' he said^ rather sulkily; 
" let him stand in a corner if he can't find a 
partner. Our fellows never have much difficulty 
in getting one here though/' he continued^ with a 
small well-pleased laugh^ that Sydney could have 
smothered, and was determined to punish him 
for. 

'^ Your ' fellows ' are more easily satisfied then, 
I conclude ; come ! it must be so/' she added, 
a trifle imperiously, " and I'll give you the next 
quadrille/' 

" So you really mean to throw me over? " Mr, 
Hargrave asked, to which Sydney replied, " Oh I 

not that, certainly, but " here she ceased all 

efforts at explanation, and went off with Frank 
Burgoyne, 

When the dance was over Sydney made a 
fleeting allusion to her mamma, 

" We can't work our way through that crowd, 
that is very clear," she began ; " if we do, away 
will go the better part of my dress, iCnd mamma is 
there," 
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" Never mind : she will know you can't be lost/' 
he responded. 

^'Ah! but I must get to her presently^ to 
introduce you." 

Now Mr. Burgoyne had no marked inclination 
to be introduced to the parent-bird. Sydney was 
all very well, for an hour or two, he told himself, 
especially bedecked as she was on this occasion 
and brilliant from excitement. But a matured, 
expanded Sydney, from that he would abstain. 

"Till I can pilot you in safety down to the 
dowager*s divan you may as well beguile the 
moments of waiting by telling me who's who in 
.18 '' 

" Shall I begin with the beauties or the pecu- 
liarities ? " she asked. 

"Begin with what you have most of," he 
replied. 

"H'm, well! that's putting me in rather a 
difficult place. There are the six Miss Joneses, 
for instance '* 

•' You called them Smith just now," he inter- 
rupted. 

'^ Ah 1 they were the Smiths, but there are six 
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Joneses tooj they run in half-dozens in these 
regions ; that is Miss Jone^ passing along there in 
a blue dress and a green wreath ; sweet taste^ isn't 
it?'' 

" Under which denomination do you place her ? 
— beauty or peculiarity? " 

" That is hard to say ; she's the beauty of the 
family^ for the others are ever so much uglier; 
some people out of her family may admire her too. 
I have no prejudice in favour of such an extreme 
length of nose myself.'' 

At this moment Miss Jones came' too near to 
be openly discussed. She was tall^ fine, dark, 
flashing. Small wonder that Sydney had no pre- 
judice in favour of Miss Jones' style of beauty. 
By her side the bright little blonde loooked 
stumpy. 

''Do you see those two Oakhursts, in their 
eternal black dresses? " Miss Jones asked of 
Sydney, as she came to a pause near her. 

Sydney nodded. " Yes : they always took 
nice — not that I think them pretty,'* she re- 
plied. 

" Nice, do you think they look ? Well, now. 
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I think them so dowdy-Iookiiig ; black wants so 
much relief, doesn't it ? " 

*' Yes/' Sydney assented carelessly* She 
wanted Miss Jones to move on^ and Miss Jones 
evidently had no desire to do so. Miss Jones was 
partnerless at the moment, and Frank Burgoyne 
looked promising* 

'^Talking of black, I saw Theo Leigh to-day; 
how well it suits her ! but then she's pretty in 
everything/' Miss Jones remarked, rolling her 
big dark eyes round upon Frank. She had never 
been introduced to this gentleman, therefore it 
was quite allowable, she thought, to discuss the 
girl he was engaged to before him, and seem not 
to know him to be what he was. 

Frank turned his head away, and looked and 
felt annoyed* Sydney replied curtly : 

"Yes; she does. Oh! there's mamma." 

" Wait one minute, Sydney," Miss Jones cried, 
and then she made a whispered communication 
to Sydney, with many noddings of her head, and 
flutterings of her fan, and arching^ of her eye- 
brows, and. rollings of her eyes. She was re« 
garded as "a fine animated creature" by the 
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; of Ido' own fionilT^ and br Teiy joatiifal 
I oflBcers genearmlty. Small boys dolhed in 
the uniform of that ^orioos corps, mentioned 
with pride the numbo' of times in whidi they 
TCYolTed round her in the mazy dance during the 
evening. She had a bounding way of taking the 
room at the first' strain of walti or gallop that 
caused their brains to whirl. '' She was a fine 
creature^ and could go the pace and no mistake,** 
they said to one another as they wiped their 
brows when they had deposited her after a burst 
of the kind. Perhaps the secret of their adora- 
tion for her might be found in the fact of a 
progress with her never being wholly unmarked. 
When they lacked height^ she had it. " She 
showed oflf well in a crowded room where little 
girls were lost^ you know." Frank looked at the 
fine creature while she was making her whispered 
communication to Sydney, and he hated her. 
He hated hei* for her evolutions, after the manner 
of ungrateful men — though they were all gone 
through by her for the purpose of pleasing him. 
He hated her for calling the girl he was going to 
marry " Theo." He hated her for tapping Sydney 
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dinners before you married papa^ mamma/' Miss 
Sydney had replied. The mention of them was 
not by any means agreeable to her^ for she had 
gathered that the sole sprig of nobility who had 
partaken of her maternal grandfather's hospitality 
in those bygone days which Mrs. Scott recalled 
with unction^ had been a naval cadet^ the son of 
a lord mayor who had recklessly run up a long 
tailor's bili^ and then affably dined with said 
tailor to decrease it. No wonder that Miss 
Sydney said : 

" Never mind telling him anything about those 
dinners." 

Mrs. Scott was absolutely basking in the reful- 
gence of her. own smiles when the pair came up 
to her; It had always appeared to her a most 
unjust dispensation of Providence that all the 
good that had come of that visit to Hensley 
which her daughter had paid^ should have fallen 
to Theo Leigh. The mother had some un- 
defined feeling of Sydney having been wronged 
in the matter, for before the climax came, Sydney 
had communicated her belief in a widely different 
climax approaching. There had been a semi- 
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tone of reproach in Mrs. Scott's salutation to her 
daughter on that daughter's return. "I never 
expected, after what you said, to see you come 
back as you went, Sydney ; young men have no 
business to trifle with girls in that way, and if I 
were your father I should take the matter up. 
FU be bound that's what Mr, Leigh went down 
for — to bring him to the point with Theo.'* 

'' I don't think that," Sydney had replied ; " but 
I do think that Theo got him away just to spite 
me : I know he liked me best." 

" To be sure he did," the fond parent replied, 
with a touch of the true parental prejudice ; " and 
I have made no secret of what / think of their 
conduct in taking a young man by surprise^ as 
one may say, before he knows his own mind ; but 
they ain't married yet, and they've behaved as bad 
to you." 

Which speech caused Sydney to regard herself 
as much wronged, and as being fully justified in 
doing anything. Nevertheless she practised the 
virtue of Christian forgiveness, and kept "very 
friendly," as has been seen, with Theo Leigh. 



CHAPTEK EL 

KATE IMFBOTSS. 

After that sojoiurii at tiie Lownd2b* shootmg- 
box^ John GaltoiL ^^d his wife letnmed to the 
Grange^ and passed a Teiy quiet time there to- 
gether for some four or five months.. As thes3 
were winter months it was really Teiy dnll ; even 
Miss Sarah conld not feel much surprised at Kate 
finding it so. John Gtalton had a habit of goir.g 
off several miles to the coast^ and lurkiL.g about 
in holes in the i^arshes through cold winter nights 
with a long duck-gun^ a brace of big dogr^ half 
Irish spaniel ha.^f retriever, and one of those rough 
beings only to be found on th^. coast, who are partly 
sailor, partly fisherman, and partly on the loose 
look-out for a night on the marshes with any 
gentlemen fond of wild-duck shooting and a posi- 
tion for many Lours in a damp hole in the mrd. 

John Galton was a thorough sportsman, and as 
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yet he had never had his ardour damped by ever 
so slight a touch of rheumatism. A mallard 
would repay him for any number of hours waiting/ 
and a brace of snipes for any amount of wet. 
But Kate was very dull while he was away — so 
dull that she came at last to feel that there must 
have been something after all in this companion- 
ship which she missed. 

At one period she took^ as a sort of forlorn 
hope, to being very intimate with Miss Sarah. 
She would saunter down to Miss Sarah's cottage 
in the morning with little Katie and some cream 
or new eggs ; and she would be made to repent 
having taken either of the latter, usually through 
a habit Miss Sarah had of accepting them with a 
grim allusion to the time when such goods from 
the Orange were hers of right in a measure, the 
time " before John married.'^ " Well, John is 
married now, you see,'' Kate would reply as 
good-humouredly as she could, '' and still you get 
the eggs and cream, so you've nothing to com- 
plain of." Upon which Miss Galton would put 
her sister->in-law and her sister-in-law's good 
intentions to flight, by asking sharply : 

M 2 
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"Have I ever 'complained?' Don't I bear 
poverty, and obscurity, and obloquy, and acorn in 
silence^ ow — a ! '^ When Miss Sarah's kunenta- 
tions reached this point there was nothing for it 
but flighty and Mrs. John Galton would be driven 
back to the desolate Grange^ where the veiy 
watch-dogs hung their tails despondently because 
their master was absent. 

But these visits of Kate were surely, though 
slowly, working upon the one to whom they were 
paid. The particles of real kindness that were in 
them might be infinitesimal, but the dose was 
constantly repeated, and so told at last, and met 
with its due reward. *' John, I really think your 
wife is improving,'' Miss Sarah said to her bro- 
ther on more than one occasion, '^ her conduct is 
much more like that of a respectable married 
woman than it used to be." Which meagre 
praise of the woman who was, despite her faults 
and follies, so unspeakably dear to him, John 
Galton had to accept and even to appear grateful 
for. 

At length there came a break in the monotony 
which had hung over all things for so long a 
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time. As a candid and honest historian I cannot 
say that the break was one whit more acceptable 
to any one of them than the monotony had been. 

John Gralton had departed one biting winter's 
afternoon with his duck-gun and dogs for a night 
on the sands, leaving Kate rather more resigned 
to her approaching solitude than usual : she had 
just received a fine relay of new books. "Don't 
forget that we have to dine at that place to- 
morrow, John/' his wife said to him as he was 
getting up into the trap; "that place" being the 
rector^, and to-morrow being the day of the first 
feast given within its walls by their new rector. 
" No, I won't/' he replied ; " I shall be back by 
twelve o'clock to-morrow : if you have nothing 
better to do, come along the road to meet me, 
will you ? " 

She promised him that she would do so, and 
then he drove off, and she went back to the 
cosiest comer of her drawing-room, and turned 
over the new books in pleasing uncertainty as to 
which of them she should first fall upon and 
devour. 

The one she finally decided upon was that 
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Jd see from her comer of the couch near the 
re began to look dark. *' He^ll have a terrible 
night of it, poor old fellow!^' she thought; "it 
is plucky though to go through so much hard- 
ship and find it all sport ; he'd never do it " — she 
brought her hand down on the open page before 
her as she thought this of Linley. " He*d never 
do it. After all he was right, though he did not 
mean me to think him so, when he said that the 
man who could do all such things was not so 
far behind the one who could only write about 
them.'' 

Little Katie was stretched out on the rug 
before the fire with a Punch scrap-book and a 
tiny terrier puppy, and one or two other antidotes 
to dulness around and about her. The child had 
had more of her mother's companionship lately, 
and she seemed to love it so much that Kate 
unconsciously granted more and more of it daily 
to the innocent courtier. This latter was su- 
premely happy just now, for she had been pro- 
mised the exquisite bliss of having "tea with 
mamma; '' moreover, the terrier puppy had been 
her "very own" but for two short hours. It 
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novel of Mr. David Linley's, which he had been 
compelled to go up to his publisher about while 
she was staying at Lowndes, and she began to 
read it with that pleasant clearness of vision for 
its faults and shortcomings which we are all apt 
to be endowed with while reading the work of an 
acquaintance. It is so nice to pick out errors of 
taste and grammar^ and violations of the unities 
and propriety in the printed words of one whom 
we know. So Kate read away happily, and 
reviewed as she read far more severely than any 
of the literary journals had done. 

She had the prospect of a long afternoon of 
uninterrupted bodily ease and mental relaxation 
before her. Instead of a dinner she had (after 
the manner of women when they are left to 
themselves) ordered tea at six. " Tea and some- 
thing nice/' she had said to John; and John, 
when giving the order to cook in the kitchen, 
had added, — "which means that she'll trouble us 
for something else ' nice ' at ten, interfering with 
one's supper-time." 

John Oalton had been gone an hour; it was 
now four, and so much of the wintry sky as she 
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was drear dull winter without, but in this room 
there was warmth and comfort of so perfect an 
order, that Kate^s ardent prayer that she might 
have no interruption had been quite natural. 

Before settling down thoroughly she had run 
over a list of possible callers, and she had given 
herself a good and sufficient reason after naming 
each one for that one not coming this day. 
"The Reynoldses have a child with the scarlet 
fever, so she'd never come near my child, and 
Mrs. Sparks wouldn't be unfeeling enough to 
leave her husband now he has sprained his ancle ; 
Mrs. Williamson never calls when she knows it's 
getting time for her to have another dinner- 
party, stingy old thing; and as for the Caldwells, 
dunce as she is, she must surely know that I 
shall have quite enough of her to-morrow dining 
there.'* Then she thought favourably of one or 
two more acquaintances, who always got neu- 
ralgia if they came out in an easterly wind, and 
she blessed the wind for coming &om the east 
this day, and went on with her book luxuriously. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a chapter, the 
writing of which had made David Linley's hard 
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old head ache even, he had so elaborated the 
intricacies of the situation in which everybody 
was plunged in it — suddenly, in the midst of this, 
there fell upon her ear the knell of parting peace, 
the sound of the hall-door bell, and the next 
minute Miss Sarah Galton came into the room. 

She was not a pleasing interruption, un- 
doubtedly. Even had she not been the inter-' 
rupted lady's sister-in-law she could not have 
been deemed a pleasing interruption. As it was, 
Kate, watching her as she came forward in 
ungainly cloth buttoned boots, and barge-like 
goloshes, felt her to be unbearable. 

The guise in which Miss Sarah Galton adven- 
tured forth in wintry weather was comfortable, 
she asserted, but certainly it was not becoming. 
The sad-coloured bonnet which came ''well- 
forward,*' as she phrased it, might be forgiven ; 
indeed it had a distinctly marked purpose about 
it, and so far was estimable. It had been built 
to come well-forward, and it came well-forward, 
covering Miss 6alton*s ears from the cold blast, 
and saving those organs from many an ache. But 
the petticoat and dress that were short enough to 
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me; partly I was down in the village, and I 
thought I would just pass by the end of the sta- 
tion, and ask Mrs. Banham if she could let me 
have half-a-pint of cream on Friday night, for I 
have asked the Caldwells to tea, and while I can 
get it anyway I will not ask the clergyman I sit 
under to drink his tea without cream." Having 
said this with much severity. Miss Galton paused 
to gain breath, and mark whether or not Kate 
was withered. 

But Kate was not withered by any means. 
Eventually she knew that the cream for Mrs. 
CaldwelFs tea would go down to Miss Galton 
£rom her (Kate's) own dairy. She knew this, and 
was right willing that it should be so, and she 
knew that Miss Galton knew it also. So she 
declined to be withered, and only said : 

'' Oh ! indeed ; and then ? '' 

" Then after I had heard from Mrs. Banham 
that Friday was just the very day of all that she 
would have the greatest difficulty, the greatest 
difficulty y in obliging me, I went on to the plat- 
form ; I thought I would just go, just go on and 
see the three-o'clock train come in." 
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Miss Galton made another pause from lack of 
breathy and Kate suggested : 

'^ Hadn't you better go up, and take off your 
bonnet and wet boots ? *\ 

" In one minute, if you^ll listen,^' Miss Galton 
replied, severely. '^ Catherine, do keep that nasty 
dog away from me ; of all the playthings in the 
world to give a child, a filthy dog is the worst/' 

" He's a dear, little, clean, beauty, and he has 
only just left his mother," Katie the younger 
argued indignantly. She mentioned the latter 
fact as if it were something meritorious, something 
that redounded to puppy's credit vastly. Indeed, 
in a vague and undefined way she held that his 
having " only just left his mother '^ was puppy's 
chiefest trait. Others he might develop in time, 
but at present he had done nothing else worthy of 
record, 

" Perhaps you had better take puppy up into 
the nursery to tea, Katie," Mrs. Galton suggested. 

^' Oh, mamma ! you promised I should stay 
here, and give him ^ome cream out of my oum 
saucer." 

*' Cream ! for dogs ! " Miss Galton ejaculated ; 
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" do you know, little miss, that your poor aunty 
only allows herself cream sometimes as a treat for 
her own tea/' 

" Oh ! that's nonsense," Katie rejoined, em- 
phatically. The plaint was intended to be very 
touching, but Katie looked at the respective 
parties, and was touched in the wrong direction. 
She was but a child ! The puppy was so very 
pretty, and the poor old aunty was so very plain. 

" Don't let me be the cause of my brother's 
child being banished, pray," Miss Sarah said, with 
some asperity. 

" Very well ; she shall stay here, since you don't 
mind her," Mrs. Galton replied. "I wish you 
would go and take your things oflf though, you 
would be so much more comfortable." 

Mrs. Oalton gave utterance to the wish as 
heartily as she could under the circumstances. 
She was not the sort of woman who takes a pride 
and pleasure in putting her own inclinations 
entirely out of court, but she did it on this occa- 
sion with a tolerable grace. . 

"Yes, I'll go," Miss Galton said, rising up, 
and marching in her muddy goloshes straight 
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over a white Astracan rug; ''but, as I was saying, 
when I got on to the platform I stayed there, 
speaking now to one and now to another, as one 
doesy you know, Kate.^^ 

'' Yes,'^ Kate assented, knowing well the while 
that she never did anything of the kind. 

"And so I stayed there till the train passed — 
that is, it didn^t pass as usual, it stopped, and one 
of the most extraordinary women I ever saw in 
my life got out/' 

"Ah ! indeed,'^ Kate replied, seeing her sister- 
in-law waited for her to say something. 

" Yes, one of the most extraordinary, I may 
say the most extraordinary ; she had about a dozen 
yards of rich silk trailing behind her ; and though 
she is quite old — quite old enough, at all events, to 
have known better, she had a little round cap of 
fur on her head that would suit that child.'' 

"Who can she be?" Kate said, carelessly. 

"That's what I wondered," Miss Galton 
snapped out; "when she had got herself, and 
her maid, and all her boxes (she'd about a dozen 
of them), she began crying out in a cracked voice, 
' could any one tell her the way to the Grange/ 
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The Grange^ indeed! I told the station-man 
that we wanted no maniacs at the Orange^ and 
that they had better keep her there till she was 
sent for; and then I thought I would walk across 
the fields and tell you about it J* 

'* Good gracious ! ^^ Kate exclaimed^ rising up 
with a sickening feeling of some evil being about 
to crowd down upon her, " it must be my aunt, 
Lady Glaskill; I will send and see/^ 



CHAPTER X. 

A TERRIBLE OLD LADY. 

The Caldwells, the people with whom the John 
Galtons were going to dine on the following day, 
had not been in the parish long; but, for all that 
short term of residence, locally they were large 
people. 

Locally they were large, and religiously they 
were rigid. Mr. Caldwell had been in possession 
of a fair, not to say a fat, living for years before 
he had exchanged it for this Haversham rector- 
ship ; and, additionally, he had taken the precau- 
tion to ally himself unto a wealthy wife. There- 
fore had all things gone smoothly with him in 
the ilesh, and in the spirit he was as uncondi- 
tionally haughty and bigoted as any member of 
the priesthood he adorned. 

Prom the day of his leaving college, nearly 
forty years before, up to this one of his intro- 
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duction into my story, the Rev. Robert Cald- 
well's had been uninterruptedly a country life, 
and he had grown big and plethoric with the 
importance of it. His was no very uncommon 
character. He was arrogant, but he was also 
alive to the claims those who were in a worse 
plight than himself had on his humanity. He 
was intensely imbued with the letter of his pro- 
fession ; but, on the other hand, he had no small 
share of the best of its spirit. He was a staunch 
churchman, intolerant to aught that savoured of 
indifference to one of the smallest of his church's 
ordinances. He was not a bad country gentle- 
man, having a fine taste in port wine and horse- 
flesh. He was willing, nay anxious, that all good 
should be done to all men, but he desired that 
it should be done through that church alone of 
which he was a member. Not that he ever said 
this in so many bold, hard words, but he set his 
face steadfastly against any reform which it was 
proposed to make without the church's aid, 
guidance, or management. 

Withal, he was a man much revered, for. his 
life was a blameless one. He had married a wife 
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and brought up children, and sent these latter 
out into the world in unimpeachable case. His 
daughters had married, and married well — their 
husbands, though laymen, had plump livings in 
their gift; and his sons were well reputed in 
their respective dioceses, and were serving God 
with fair prospect of promotion. Altogether, 
the Caldwells were of good repute in the land, 
and their claims to consideration were not to be 
lightly regarded, even by their chief parishioners, 
the greatest landowner in the ^parish and his 
wife. 

When Mrs. John Galton'said, in response to 
Miss Sarah's description of the person who was 
at the station making inquiries for the Grange, 
'^ It must be Aimt Glaskill,^' a qualm seized her 
heart, and dragged it down to low depths. To 
her husband and to Miss Sarah (who adored 
them), and to herself, Kate was wont to laugh at 
and deride the Caldwells — ^to call him a narrow- 
minded churchman who knew nothing of the 
world, whose whole soul was in matters parochial; 
and to regard Mrs, Caldwell as a woman without 
an individuality, merely as " the wife " of a re- 

N 2 
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cognised institution, who was a dull but necessary 
evil. 

But despite this scoffing habit of hers^ their 
respectability had impressed itself upon her^ and 
she acknowledged to herself that it would be too 
terrible to shock them by introducing such an 
auxiliary as Lady Glaskill, and that Lady Glas- 
kill would probably definitely refuse to be left 
behind. Here, down in the country, things stood 
out before Mrs. Galton with clearer outlines, and 
in truer colours. Lady Glaskill^s much-bespat- 
tered old banner would not float out bravely in 
this atmosphere. 

The certain conviction that it was Lady Glas- 
kill — the dread truth, that she (Kate) was about 
to be infested with that most volatile and inces- 
sant of old women, smote her in such a way on 
the first mention of the stranger at the station, 
that she never questioned the probability of it 
for an instant, ''It's Aunt Glaskill, and what 
shall I do with her at the Caldwells^ to-morrow 
— ruddled ! " she said to herself. And then she 
added aloud, "I think I had better have the wag- 
gonette, and go down to the station and see." 
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'^ It's a sight that I should keep away from as 
long as possible^ if I were ia your place/' Miss 
Sarah replied grimly. 

'^But you're not in my mamma's place — ^you're 
not a married woman/' Katie replied, with a child's 
odiously prompt partisanship. 

*' Don't be pert, miss/' Miss Sarah retorted, with 
red spots on' either cheek, and a gleam of angry 
light in her eyes, as if Katie's assertion that she 
was '' not a married woman," had been a charge 
of an iniquitous, or at least compromising, ua« 
ture, *^ Don't be pert, miss ; I should send my 
little girls to bed for such speeches as that." 

Now Katie was at the age when bed and all 
mention of it is loathed and abhorred by day- 
light. 

" But you haven't any little girls; and you've 
no gentleman either. Aunt Sarah," Miss Katie 
retorted triumphantly ; and Miss Galton felt her- 
self worsted in the war of words, 

Kate, in utter disregard of the altercation, com- 
menced, " Will you excuse me ? will you mind 
waiting here alone while I go " 

*' On a wild-goose chase," Miss Galton struck 
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in sharply. " I must say it will be the most ridi- 
culous thing on your part, Kate, to go up and 
look after some mad woman, merely because you 
have an eccentric relative of your own. Of course 
none of your friends would have the bad taste to 
come to your husband's — to my brother^s place in 
such a way.'* 

'*One never knows what one's friends will 
have the bad taste to do," Kate replied ; '* it's 
from no " 

She stopped; she was about to say that it was 
from no excess of anxiety to welcome Lady Glas- 
kill that this journey in search of her to the 
station should be made. But she stoj^ped, re- 
membering that saying as to stale fish and the 
inability of crying it. 

** Then, if you are going, I will say good-bye to 
you,*' Miss Sarah said sharply, as Kate rang the 
bell and ordered the waggonette, ** I didn't come 
up here to sit alone.'* 

'' I will be back very soon, or — come with me ? '* 
Kate pleaded. Odd as it appeared even to her- 
self, she felt a desire to cling to something unde- 
niable, something tangible, and true, and respect- 
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able — something that^ however disagreeable it 
might be^ could not compromise her husband 
now. The dread of her aunt, and of those ways 
of the world of which her aunt was a representa- 
tive, was upon her strongly. No one could have 
sheltered under the wall of Lady Glaskill^s repu- 
tation; it was a tottering structure, full of holes, 
and who knew this better than her niece 7 

So now that niece asked pleadingly that her 
disliked sister-in-law would stand by her in the 
meeting with the inevitable guest. 

Miss Oalton relaxed at the appeal, and was 
moderately merciful. 

'^ I don't mind going; but as for its being 
Lady Glaskill, that's absurd,'^ she said ; ^' I 
have always understood that your aunt was a 
woman of fashion and position ? '' 

'*So she is/* BLate said desperately. Lady 
Glaskill had been one of her highest trump cards, 
and she had been played with fell effect for the 
neighbourhood very often. The assertions of 
years may not be lightly contradicted in a 
moment; so now Kate said with desperation, 
*' So she is.'* 
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'* Then don't go, for this old harridan is 
neither/' Miss Galton said ruthlessly. Then for 
the first time Kate quailed before John's sister ; 
Lady Glaskill was an old harridan; no one 
deemed her such more entirely than did her 
affectionate niece. 

''At any rate the drive will do us no harm; 
ril have my hat and cloak on in an instant;'' 
so saying, Mrs. Galton ran from the room to pre- 
pare for the drive. 

The waggonette was at the door when 
Mrs. Galton came down, and Miss Sarah was 
standing at the hall steps ready to get in. This 
waggonette was another of Kate's iniquities 
in Miss Galton's eyes, for in it Mrs. John drove 
a pair of wicked-looking chestnuts, and she drove 
them herself. 

"Will you be warm enough?" Miss Galton 
asked as Kate came up in a black velvet bonnet 
and coat. Then Kate lifted up a comer of the 
latter, showing that it was lined with fur, and 
said, " Oh, yes," cheerily enough, as Miss Galton 
mentally appraised the cost of it. 

The drive to the station was a very short one. 
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but during it Miss Galton found occasion to shriek 
thrice^ and to give numberless other indescribable 
indications of woe. The chestnuts had good 
mouths^ and Kate had good hands; naturally the 
comers were turned without any waste of space. 
" Vm no coward^ and I'm convinced that I shall 
not die before my time/' Miss Qtdton observed to 
Mr. Caldwell^ in relation to this drive^ when he 
drank tea with her on Friday, '' but I do say that 
it's tempting Providence for a woman to take the 
reins in her hands^ and to drive like Jehu the 
son of Nimshi; in the way Mrs, John Galton 
does.'' 

To which Mr. Caldwell replied in general terms, 
that he was averse to reckless driving where he 
himself was concerned, but that, as regarded 
other people, he couldn^t undertake to say : it was 
between themselves and their consciences. 

Kate's conscience on this occasion did cause 
her driving to resemble that of the scriptural 
person afterwards alluded to by her sister-in-law. 
It reminded her that Lady Olaskill was her 
relative, and it told her distinctly that Lady 
GlaskiU was a very unfit inmate for Haversham 
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Grange. She remembered Lady Olaskill's sharp 
practices^ and Lady Glaskill's double dealings, 
and Lady Olaskill's direful inability to discern 
right from wrong. She remembered Lady Glas- 
kill^s wicked old leers, and her horrible old stories, 
and her fearsome old jests. She remembered 
Lady Glaskill as a ghastly old occupant of a 
tawdry, hardly won and held booth in Vanity 
Fair; and she trembled at the thought of meeting 
her at the station when she should arrive there. 

It was evident at the first glance, on reaching 
this station, that something unusual had hap- 
pened there. Kate drew up at the little door 
through which you came off the road on to 
the platform, and one of the porters came up to 
her with a respectful finger to his cap, and what 
she instantly construed into a disrespectful grin 
on his face. 

" Is there any one here for the Grange, Hodg- 
son ? " she asked. 

'^There's a lady here as says she's for the 
Grange,^' the man replied ; *' but bless you, — beg 
pardon, mum, — she^s got twelve boxes, and a little 
dawg with a pink wrap on, and two cages with 
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white cats in ^em, and a maid with paint enough 
on her cheeks to do the station- wall up smart for 
a year/' 

Miss Galton^ sitting behind in the legitimate- 
for-feminine occupation part of the vehicle^ 
laughed hysterically. Hodgson had been a 
gardener at the Grange in John Galton's bachelor 
days; but his horticultural labours there had 
come to an untimely end in consequence of Mrs. 
John having discovered^ shortly after the com- 
mencement of her reign^ that the reason the best 
roses and finest bunches of grapes did not grace 
her table was^ that Hodgson drove a thriving 
trade in them on his own account. This dis- 
covery led to Hodgson's dismissal — ^his abrupt, not 
to say ignominious, dismissal; and Hodgson, 
being but human, never forgave the one by 
whom that ignominy was brought about. It wa^ 
pleasant to him now to~ be insolent under the veil 
of ignorance. 

'^ I will go and see,'' Kate said, getting out of 
the waggonette ; ^* at any rate, I shall like to 
see the cats ; you won't get out, Sarah? " 

'^ No." Sarah said she would not get out, and 
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thea Kate walked through the little door ou to 
the platform alone. 

Mrs. Galton did not say " Be still, my heart/' 
as she walked along with that organ thumping 
vehemently ; nor did she cry " Oh ! my pro- 
phetic soul, my aunt ! " as all her fears were 
verified, and the vision of Lady Glaskill in the 
flesh dawned upon her. 

In the flesh ; no, scarcely that ; her withered 
old bones were decked in nothing so congruous 
as flesh. She really was terrible to behold; in 
her trailing silken garment, in her girlishly-cut 
paletot, in her small turban hat bound with fur. 
She was terrible to behold ; and Kate, her niece 
and former disciple, felt her to be terrible; 

Lady Glaskill was standing amidst her boxes 
haranguing an audience composed of all the 
porters and idle boys about the place, when Kate 
entered. The dear old lady had one hand on 
a cage« in which a bundle of something white was 
crouching, and she was redeeming the time and 
distinguishing herself by making these ignorant 
natives acquainted with the manners and habits 
of Persian cats. 
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" My dear child, my precious Kate ! " Lady 
Glaskill cried effusively, ambling up to her niece 
as actively as her weak tottering legs would carry 
her. Then, before Kate could ward off the de- 
monstration, the lean arms wound themselves 
round Mrs. John Galton*s neck, and Mrs. John 
Galton was identified at once and for ever in the 
local mind with this terrible old woman. 

" I could not credit that it was you, aunt ; pray 
come away now,^^ Kate said quietly, as soon as 
she could disentangle herself from her relative's 
caresses ; then she added, '^ why didn't you send 
up to me at once, instead of staying down amongst 
the people? " 

Lady Glaskill turned and waggled her head at 
her late audience, and kissed her wizened hand to 
them. 

"The dear creatures,^^ she said, "I told them 
about my cats, and made myself at home with 
them at once." 

"Well, I wish you hadn't,'' Kate said a little 
coldly, as her aunt executed a little skip before 
passing through the door. 

" Such freshness, such enthusiasm ! " Lady 
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Olaskill cried, when she had been twisted up into 
the waggonette opposite to Miss Sarah. "Where 
are my boxes and my maid?'' she continued 
suddenly in quite a different tone of voice. 

" They shall be sent for ; are you ready ? '' 

Lady Olaskill was a very old woman. Indeed, 
no man now living could remember the day when 
she was young. She was a very old woman, and 
she was liable to exhaustion, especially after such 
such feats of oratory and skipping as she had just 
performed on the platform. She was worn out 
and weak and old; and, now that the small 
excitement of making the vulgar herd believe 
her to be a gay, volatile, reckless, inspired young 
creature was over, she relapsed straightway 
into old-womanhood, and whimpered for her 
maid. 

" She must come with me, Kate,'' — she whined 
— " Hall must come with me, or I'm lost." 

Which was true in one sense. No one but 
Hall knew exactly where to look for what there 
was left of Lady Glaskill amidst the millinery 
and paint. Hall put up the superstructure on 
the rotten old foundation, therefore Hall was 
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essential for the nightly razing of the ruin that 
took place. 

" Let her come, Kate/' Miss Galton said 
sharply. It was the first time Miss Galton had 
opened her lips since Lady Glaskill had been 
hoisted up into the waggonette, and now she 
opened them with a snap that made her lady- 
ship start and shiver. "Let her come, Kate; 
and then she can keep her ladyship from 
tumbling out of her seat when you turn the 
comers.'' 

By the time Hall came to them. Lady Glaskill 
had recovered herself in a measure. She had 
got her gold-rimmed eye-glass up, and through 
it she was rapturously surveying a puddle, and 
a couple of pigs wallowing in the same. Pre- 
sently she addressed Miss Galton. 

" This is all very pretty and fresh ; those 
creatures in the foreground," — she smiled by 
way of finishing her speech, and made little 
movements towards the pigs with her hand. 

" What ? '' Miss Gdton asked sharply. 

"Those creatures in the foreground," Lady 
Glaskill squeaked; but before she could get out 
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the rest of her sentence and say how much she 
wished she had a pencil and paper, in order just 
to dash down a few of these sights as they 
struck her first, — ^before she could say this, or 
Miss Galton could interrupt her by declaring 
them to be "not creatures, but pigs," — Kate was 
up on the box of the waggonette bidding them 
sit steady, as she was about to start. 

When they reached the Grange, Lady Glaskill 
requested that she might be left alone in her 
own room with Hall for an hour; "then you 
can come to me, my dear, and FU tell you the 
cause of this freak of mine,^' she said, con- 
descendingly. To which arrangement Kate — 
who was sick to the heart of her aunt^s customs, 
if not indeed of her aunt — assented. 

Before the expiration of the hour. Lady Glas- 
kill's boxes and cats and dog — this latter an 
Italian greyhound, whose constitution had been 
seriously undermined in his youth — ^had all 
arrived. The boxes were many, as has been 
seen, and they were also heavy. Their number 
and weight were ominous to the last degree, as 
was Miss Galton's dark glance at them, when 
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she at length went up-stairs to remove the 
unbecoming bonnet. 

"Between these two, what a night I shall 
have!'* Kate thought to herself, as she stood 
with her hands clasped before the fire ; " and I 
had intended being so cosy and happy; oh dear! 
Aunt Glaskill sits upon my chest like a gnawing 
anxiety; what can have brought her ? '' 

Soon after this the hour expired, and as Mrs. 
Galton went along to the interview she prayed 
heartily that a freak might carry those boxes and 
their owner away from her habitation without 
delay. 

Lady Glaskill was seated on a low chair before 
a Psyche when her niece came into her room ; a 
fire was burning brightly in the grate, and there 
was an odour as of strong coffee and hot toast in 
the apartment. These creature comforts had 
done much to restore Lady Glaskill. She was no 
longer the rickety old woman, ready to whimper 
and to whine, of the waggonette. She was a 
gorgeous being, strong in the strength that 
emanates from Bond Street — bedight in those 
special gems which render one beautiful for ever.^ 
VOL. m. o 
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Lady Glaskill was seated before the glass^ and 
this is what she saw. A slim form^ with skirts of 
apple-green moire antique^ with fair shoulders 
rising very mnch out of the bodice^ with golden 
hair rippling down in masses over a white brow 
and blooming cheeks; a figure with airs of grace 
and beanty^ and^ above all, youth that was 
passing pleasant to look upon. This was what 
Lady Glaskill saw. 

But Kate saw something widely different. A 
decrepid old woman dressed like a girl, with 
hard, bony, unwomanly shoulders, displayed in a 
hard, bold, unwomanly manner ; with the 
ghastly pallor of her withered cheeks brought 
into hideous relief by the rose-tints from the 
rouge-pot, and the golden sheen of the false 
glittering hair. This was what Kate saw, and 
her vision was the clearer of the two. 

''I'm quite myself again now," Lady Glaskill 
said, as Kate came on into the room. 

" It^s a pity you took all this trouble to dress 
to-night, aunt; I am alone, and I dined early,^' 
Mrs. Galton said, sitting down on a chair by the 
side of the dressiug-table. Then she marked for 
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the first time that Lady Glaskill seemed much 
aged^ much shaken, since their last meeting in 
town, and her heart softened a little towards her 
unwelcome guest. 

'' You maj go now, HalV^ Lady Glaskill said, 
when Hall had clasped a broad bracelet round 
one bony brown wrist ; and as Hall went out of 
the room. Lady Glaskill, by a skilful backward 
movement, propelled herself out of the blaze of 
the lights on the table, and said, 

*' My dear Kate, I have been infamously 
treated, — infamously; it has nearly killed me." 

"What has happened, aunt?'' Do what she 
would, Mrs. Galton could npt succeed in infusing 
the least warmth into her inquiry, or even the 
least interest. 

"Why, some men — some- impertinent trades- 
men,'' Lady Glaskill commenced, shaking her 
head vehemently, " sent me in bills that I must 
have paid over and over again, and as my funds 
were low, having had heavy pulls upon them, I 
naturally refused to pay them ; when what do the 
insolent creatures do," Lady Glaskill continued, 
" but threaten to seize my things. However, 

o 2 
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Hall was invaluable : we managed to pack them 
all up, and get them away to her sister's (a most 
excellent person, the widow of a dissenting minis- 
ter) in the night. In the morning I sent round 
the key of the house to the landlord with my 
compliments, got my few worldly goods together, 
and came off to one who, well I know—" Lady 
Glaskill choked herself at this juncture, and 
embraced her niece. 

"But this is terrible,'' Mrs. Galton said, as 
soon as surprise and Lady Glaskill's lean arms 
would allow her to speak. And, indeed, it was 
terrible, — very terrible, — this possibility that 
Lady Glaskill, who had come to the Grange in 
her distress, might elect to remain there in her 
distress. 

"But this is terrible!'' 

" It might have been worse," Lady Glaskill 
cried philosophically. She was a merry-hearted 
old sinner. She was quite ready to rest and be 
thankful in this haven into which fortune's gales 
had blown her. "It might have been that I 
should have been left^ without a thing," Lady 
Glaskill proceeded animatedly,* "as it is, I have 
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left nothing behind me but the key of the house^ 
which, not being there any longer, I don't want. 
It's all for the best, I believe; I remembered how 
solitary you were, and I came down to jou" 

" Thank you, aunt," Mrs. Galton replied 
dryly. 

" Don't mention it, my dear. Who's ,that 
woman in a poke bonnet and short petti- 
coats?'' 

*' My husband's sister." 

" Ah ! odd a woman at her time of life shouldn't 
know how to dress herself. Well, my dear, I like 
this room very much; with this, and the dressing- 
room, and the room beyond. Hall and I shall do 
very well, and not incommode you, I trust. How 
pleased your rough diamond of a husband will be 
to see me, won't he ? " 

" I don't know," Kate replied vaguely. She 
was thinking — " Should she ever be such an old 
woman as this one before her 1 " and was shud- 
dering to the bottom of her soul at the possi- 
bility. Then, as Lady Glaskill rose to her feet, 
and pushed the golden locks back from her pow- 
dered brow with her trembling fingers, Kate 
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vowed that never another grain of gold-dust 
should defile her hair. As she looked, Lady 
GlaskilVs head began to shake at its image in the 
glass, for in fact her ladyship was slightly palsied 
now ; but the gallant old worldling laughed mer- 
rily, and explained — 

" Q?hat she always liad been so full of life and 
motion/' 

It was not a pleasant evening that which Mrs. 
Galton [passed by her own fireside. It was hei 
earnest desire^ above all things, now to keep the 
peace ; and between the two women, her guests, 
she had rather a hard time of it. It was her 
earnest desire to keep the peace now; war, de- 
clared and decided, might be inevitable ; but, 
until it did break out, there should be no un- 
seemly brawling within her husband's walls. 
That at least she owed him, and that tribute she 
would pay. As she glanced from one to the 
other that night, Miss Sarah's austerity and un- 
pleasantness were less patent to her than usual ; 
but she felt a sick sinking within her whenever 
her glance fell upon her aunt : for that aged 
whited sepulchre was a very good representative 
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of the gang to which she (Kate) had ardently- 
desired to belong. 

It cooled all such ardour now^ to look upon 
Ladj Glaskill. She was a terrible specimen of 
that to which a worldly, weak, vain — ^incorrigibly 
vain — woman may come. She was an animate 
bundle of falsity. There was nothing reverend 
about her old age; she was a pretentious old 
stucco sham. Kate recoiled from her — from her, 
and from that of which she was a type — as she 
sat and believed in herself over the fire. 

Shall I tell of that which was uncemented, and 
put to bed at night ? Of the miserable old palsied 
frame, surmounted by the shaking head, which 
was crowned by just a few stiff bristling hairs ? 
Shall I tell of the rounded proportions, and of 
that which "formed the waist,'' coming away? 
Of the shedding of the golden tresses, and of the 
pearly teeth ? Shall I tell of the snarls at the 
maid; of the snarls tempered by servility — for 
Hall was her ''best friend" she told herself? In 
asking, I have told, however. So I will leave 
Lady Glaskill to her text, and end my chapter. 



;. CHAPTER XI. 

THE CALD wells' DINNER PARTY. 

Lady Glaskill did not get up to breakfast on 
the following morning. It took some time to put 
her together — she being a composite structure, 
and Hall was averse to earlj rising. Conse- 
quently the little bit that was real of Lady Glas- 
kill remained in bed till a late hour, and Kate 
was left to think calmly over what she could do 
with it. 

It was with a wonderful sense of relief that 
Mrs. Galton got out of the house, and went along 
the road to meet her husband. Lady Glaskill's 
leers, and Lady GlaskilVs loose stories (these 
latter were always given in French, being abso- 
lutely untranslatable), and Lady Glaskill's allu- 
sions — all these had been very terrible to Mrs. 
Galton the night before. In her own thought- 
less girlhood she had heard them often, and 
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thought nothing of them ; or^ rather^ had only 
accredited her aunt with a certain vivacious 
darings of a pardonable nature^ for telling them 
at aU. Nor had they occurred to her as offen- 
sive when she last met Lady Glaskill in town ; 
for Lady Glaskill was only one of many there, 
and passed comparatively imnoticed in the crowd. 
But here there was no crowd. Lady Glaskill 
would be a prominent feature in the social land- 
scape. 

Mrs. John Gtdton^s cheeks burnt as she walked 
along. She could not forget that at one time 
she had thought and uttered fine things of her 
aunt. She could not forget that she had hoped 
and even essayed to emulate her. Her ladyship^s 
saloons had been regarded by ELate as desirable 
dazzling halls of delight in which to display her- 
self. And now the truth struck her, that the 
glitter and the brilliancy had been of a Brum- 
magem order. Lady Glaskill had always avowed 
that she cared for nothing more so long as the 
^' best men congregated at her house.'' Un- 
doubtedly, however it might have been about the 
men, the best women never passed her portals. 
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Those who had done so, had come and gone like 
fleeting shadows, leaving no mark upon others 
who met them casnallj. But Kate^s memory 
reproduced them as they had been ; and she felt 
that they had not been fitting in all respects. 
And she shook her head sadly over the impossi- 
bility of mentioning any one of them with pride 
and satisfaction. 

She met her husband about the place and time 
he had mentioned ; and such a feeling of security 
— such a sense of safety came over her, as she 
caught sight of his florid, open, honest face, she 
almost sprang into the trap as he pulled up to 
greet her; and her hand went out eagerly, and 
clasped the one of his that was engaged with the 
reins. 

" Take care you don't give him a chuck, dear,'* 
he said, as the horse threw up his head. 

''No, I won't,'' she replied, removing her hand; 
" but I'm so glad to see you, I hardly know how 
to express it. I have such a piece of news for 
you." 

Her tone was the tone of weariness and 
annoyance. Lady Glaskill, and her conversa- 
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tioDy and lier bam^ w dftlml htmfy os Kate's 

nulla* 

''There's noUdiig tlie matter widitlieddld?'' 
he asked eagerly^ with a paling fiioe and a gnip of 
agitation. 

" No, she's qmte wefl; ifs " 

'' Is it that bay colt, then?^ 

" No, John, no; eTerjthing is right at home, 
dear ; — ^bnt Lady Glaskill has come down. What 
are we to do ? " 

" Come down, has she ? '* 

''Yes. What are we to do?'' 

'' Make her as comfortable as we can. Wliat 
has brought her ? " 

Then Elate poured out the whole story, and 
trimmed it with the tale of her own discomfi- 
ture. 

'' I see her exactly as what she is, and I am 
heartily ashamed of her,'' Mrs. Galton wound up 
with. '' She must have altered immensely ; she 
surely used not to be such a burlesque of old age 
as she is now." 

Then Mrs. Galton remembered some of the 
speeches she had been wont to make, during the 
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years of her married life, relative to the social 
power^ and social charm^ and social success of her 
aunt^ Lady Glaskill. She remembered how only 
last year she had declared that Lady Glaskill's 
countenance in years to come would be a fine 
thing for little Katie. She remembered all these 
things now^ and wondered whether her husband 
remembered them too, and would tell her of 
them. 

But John Galton was made of very different 
stuff. It never came into his big, generous mind 
to recall a foolish speech for the sake of confusing 
and discomfiting the utterer of it : more especi- 
ally when, as in this case, the utterer of the folly 
was very dear to him. He did remember those 
speeches, but he only felt that it was a very 
happy thing that his wife had got over the habit 
of thought which dictated them. He never for 
an instant thought of raking them up and re- 
minding her of them to her present abasement. 
Which course of conduct on his part made her 
feel the full force of her folly far more than any 
taunts or sneering allusions could have done. It 
did something else also : it made her heart throb 
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in proud acknowledgment of the nobleness^ the 
manliness^ the great loving truthfulness of her 
husband. 

John Gtilton made no immediate answer to that 
remark of his wife^s^ that her aunt could not 
formerly have been such a " burlesque of old age 
as she was now." At last he said^ looking at her 
very kindly ; 

"You must remember her age, even if she 
forgets it, Kate dear ; don't let her see that she's 
not welcome to you." 

" I could bear it for myself, but she'll be such 
a bore to you, John; it's evidently her present 
intention to remain with us till she is tired of 
it; and she does not tire in a hurry of good 
quarters.'' 

"You have stood being bored very often for 
me and through me," he replied heartily, pulling 
up at the door. " Come, let us make the best of 
it," he continued, lifting her out of the trap, and 
following her into the house ; " let us make the 
best of it, and a fresh compact : whenever I feel 
bored Til come to you for rest ; and you'll do the 
same by me, won't you, Kate ? " 
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''Ah! that I will,'* she said, in a low voice; 
and he felt in that moment that the heart of his 
wife was entirely his own. 

" All right/' he cried aloud ; " we'll bear Lady 
GlaskiU together very well, I have no doubt. I 
have brought you home half-a-dozen snipes and a 
brace of mallard, Kate/' 

'' We will send the snipes up to the Cald wells 
at once," she said, laughing; ''they'll accept 
them perhaps as a set-off against Lady Glaskill/' 

Then Katie came to them with a pitiful tale 
of one of the Persian cats out on parole having 
scratched the terrier puppy "on his little soft 
nose.'* And so the time passed till luncheon was 
ready. 

Lady Glaskill was rebuilt and ready for lun- 
cheon when Kate at last went into her room to 
see after her. She was at her usual shrine, sur- 
veying herself with a ghastly satisfaction, when 
Kate entered the room, but the hour being early 
there were no bare shoulders. 

" My husband is come home : will you 
come down to luncheon, aunt?'' Kate com- 
menced. 
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Lady Glaskill rose up and patted Kate on the 
cheek with a weird finger. 

"You have been using bad powder, child; 
you have made your skin quite coarse," she 
said, as Kate drew her face quickly away from 
the caress ; " I have some that's excellent, ' im- 
perceptible efflorescence ; ' I will give you a 
Uttle/' 

'• I shall never use another grain, thank you," 
Kate replied tartly. Innocent powder began to 
assume a hideous aspect in her eyes, now that she 
saw it laying in furrows on Lady GlaskiU's 
cheeks. 

'' Highty tighty I " Lady Glaskill cried, causing 
her garments to sweep and surge about her in a 
way that partially concealed her hobbling gait. 
'* Highty tighty ! how vii*tuous we're become, to 
be sure." 

John Galton was waiting for them at the 
bottom of the stairs. 

" How d'ye do ? Take my arm. Lady Glaskill, 
you'll get along quicker," he said kindly to his 
guest, giving his wife's hand a squeeze as she 
passed him. On which invitation Lady Glaskill 
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put her hand on his arm with a little pat, and 
tried to trip by his side, and nearly tumbled in 
the attempt. 

''And what are we going to do to-night?" 
Lady Glaskill asked, when she had made a very 
good luncheon, and had had all her pets brought 
in in procession and fed before her. ''What are 
we going to do to-night ? Is that very strange 
person who was here in a poke bonnet yesterday 
coming again ? " 

"We are going out to dinner to-day/* Kate 
replied hurriedly. " I am sorry it should have 
happened so, but you must excuse us; dinner- 
parties in the country are made up a long time 
beforehand, you know." 

" Oh ! my dear, don't apologise," Lady Glaskill 
replied aflfably. " I shall be [enchanted to join 
your rustic revels." 

" It*8 not a rustic revel,*' Kate [replied, in a 
vexed tone, while John Galton suffered from sup- 
pressed laughter just out of range of Lady Glas- 
kiirs vision : " it's rather a heavy affair, — a state 
dinner at a clergyman's house. You wouldn't 
care to go to it." 
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Lady Glaskill nodded her head with a half- 
hilarious^ half-involuntary motion : 

^^My dear^ the manners of such people will 
amuse me much/' 

A cold horror crept over Kate. She pictured 
her aunt feeling and betraying "amusement** 
at the "manners '' of the best that the neighbour- 
hood held. They were sure to be such orthodox, 
well-bred, coldly correct, unassailable-in-every- 
way people, who would assemble at the Caldwells*. 
The Caldwells themselves were all these things. 
They were all " country people," or, at the least, 
they were all connected with country people; 
and when they went to London, right people — 
people who had local habitations and names. 
Whereas the majority of the frequenters of 
Lady Glaskill's saloons had had neither 
worth mentioning congregated about them. 
The Caldwell dinner might be dull ; it was 
almost sure to be so in fact ; but it would be 
a thing to be mentioned with safety; and 
Kate was beginning to yearn towards all 
things in the naming of which there was no 
danger. 

VOL nr. 3P 
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" You surely will like to stay at home and rest 
to-night^ aunt/' Kate pleaded. 

" My dear I at my age ! Time enough to talk 
of resting after a railway journey when I'm many 
years older." 

" Then don't you think it would be pleasanter 
to be introduced to all these people at our house 
first? We'll have a dinner directly; won't we, 
John?'' 

But Lady Glaskill would not hear of this plan. 
She would go with them ^^to their nice quiet 
party," she said, wafting out of the room airily on 
Hall's arm ; and so Kate was fain to give up the 
contest. 

" I'd do anything almost to prevent her going 
up with us to-night, John," Mrs. Galton said in 
a vexed tone as soon as they were alone. 

" Never mind, she's a woman of the world, and 
is used to swells," he replied. 

" But not to respectable swells, that's a fact." 
" She has always been in good society." 
" All surface society, and she has tossed about 
on the top of it ; the people she knew in London 
came in and went out, and made no more account 
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.of her than they did of her door-mat. I see it all 
now. And when the London season is over^ she 
hunts about from one spa or one watering-place 
to another^ and just circulates amongst the riff- 
raff. However, there is nothing for it." 

Kate was right in this, at least. There was 
nothing for it ; for Lady Glaskill had a desire to 
extend her experience, and glean some notion of 
what good, solid, best-class country society was. 
Her yiew was right : she never had been in it. 
It would be as much a strange land to her as the 
dubious soil she had stood upon all her life would 
have been to the Caldwells and others of that 
ilk. 

Hall had a busy afternoon : but by seven 
o'clock, the hour at which they were to start 
from the Grange, Lady Glaskill was completed. 
The pink silk skirt puffed with tulle looked very 
young, certainly; but that — ^in consequence of 
the large opera cloak Lady Glaskill had over her 
shoulders^ and the wide hood enveloping her head 
— ^was the worst Kate saw till they reached the 
CaldweUs\ 

But when they reached the rectory, and Mrs* 

p 2 
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Caldwell*s maid came forward to rid them of 
their wraps^ Lady Olaskill stood confessed before 
her niece a terror and a shame. 

Such old women are seen sometimes in some 
London drawing-rooms — old women with lemon 
coloured bare necks^ and roses on their wizened 
brows; but they' pass away from the mind as 
does some hideously yivid dream : it shocks us^ 
hut it is gone. They sit mumbling to them- 
selves, or to their duplicates, in corners, or they 
shake their fans bewitchingly at men young 
enough to be their grandsons ; and they go away, 
and are not missed. But in the country such a 
spectacle is rare, and is much talked about and 
commented on, in the absence of better conversa- 
tional matter. 

Lady OlaskilPs dress left off too far from her 
shoulders, and her blooming face and golden hair 
commanded immediate attention to her, and all 
that concerned her, the instant she entered. 
There were several stately ladies present — ladies 
in black velvet, in ruby velvet, and decorous lace 
that mounted to their chins; lace of price, lace 
from lace looms, lace to which the heart of Mrs. 
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Bury Pallisser — ^matchless historian of the fabric ! 
— would have seriously inclined. And over and 
upon their velvets and laces diamonds flashed, — 
diamonds that might not have been worth a 
prince's ransom (unless he were a very small 
prince), but that were of worth nevertheless. Yet 
the instant the shaking figure that Hall had 
erected in the course of the afternoon came into 
the room, the velvets and laces and diamonds of 
price were absolutely overlooked, and the common 
gaze was concentrated on Lady Glaskill. 

Things were always done well at the Caldwells\ 
There was no need on the occasion of extra festi- 
vity in their house to seek extraneous assistance. 
There was no halting on the part of the dinner 
between the kitchen and the dining-room. All 
things were done decently and in order there, and 
punctuality was as well regarded as any of the other 
virtues. The Caldwell arrangements were always 
well conceived and well carried out ; and if the 
admirable rotation in which one wine succeeded 
another at his table was owing to the Bev. Eo* 
bert supervising the bottles pretty sharply, and 
spending a happy hour in his cellar before the 
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gaests came, who was the wiser for it? Or, if 
any one was the wiser, did that detract from the 
merit of the wines? Things were always well 
done at the Caldwells'. Whatever the effort, 
there was never the least appearance of it, or the 
smallest possible flaw in the apparently perfect 
arrangements. 

But to-day these arrangements received a 
shock. Lady Glaskill's appearance was as the 
bursting of a bombshell among them. When 
Kate found that her aunt's resolve was unalter- 
able, she had sent up to the rectory to announce 
the unexpected advent, and request permission to 
bring her. Of course this permission was granted. 
But equally of course did the grantors quake to 
their foundation when the result of that permission 
ambled into the room. 

Her appearance was as the bursting of a bomb- 
shell among them ; but, for all that, she was the 
widow of a baronet, and entitled to receive con- 
sideration as such. There were present two 
Honourable Mrs. Somethings ; but they were 
young, though honourable matrons; and Lady 
Glaskill was the widow of a baronet, and very 
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aged^ despite that rich bloom^ and those golden 
tresses. Mr. Caldwell was placed on the horns 
of a dilemma; but he was a gentleman: so, 
though his soul revolted when those horns pulled 
him into action, he offered his arm to the rickety 
skeleton in pink silk. 

Lady Olaskill got on very well — ^that is to say, 
very quietly, during dinner. So quietly, that 
Kate was beginning to hope that, for this evening 
at least, her aunt was going to evade all oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing herselfl Sounded as 
Lady Glaskill was, on the one side by her host 
and on the other by a young man who officiated 
as Mr. Caldwell's curate, she was kept in place- 
kept down in a measure. Mr. Caldwell took care 
to honour himself by honouring all who sat at 
his table. But he honoured them after their 
kind. So now, whqn he had seen that Lady 
Glaskill's material wants were well supplied, he 
left the charge of her mental refection to his 
curate. 

On the whole, this curate catered for her very 
well and very willingly. He talked London to 
the old worldUng; and the old worldling, decid- 
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ing on the instant that he knew little or nothing 
practically of that of which he talked, delighted 
in him forthwith to an amazing extent. He too, 
in common with the rest of mankind, had his 
hopes and ambitions. There hovered before his 
mental vision a velvet-cushioned shrine, yclept 
" pulpit " in the vulgar tongue, of which he 
should be the presiding deity. And before this 
shrine ladies, chiefly of the old and wealthy class, 
should congregate largely; and he should show 
them safe and pleasant paths to Paradise, and 
they should hang upon his words, and make him 
handsome presents, not of the worsted-worked 
slippers and cheap flower-basket order, but pre- 
sents of a rich, enduring, substantial, expensive 
nature, worthy the acceptance of a son of the 
church. This was his vision of the future, when 
I he should have shaken off the trammels that were 

upon him here as Mr. Caldwell's curate. This 
was his vision of the future, and Lady Glaskill 

I was like a little bit of it let into the present 

i 

for his encouragement — for she was evidently 

wicked enough and worldly enough to fire any 

■ man of his stamp with the desire to save her 
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soul — and he took the wealth for granted, un- 
wisely. 

He was a young man, and an earnest one 
Ready for any amount of work, no matter how 
uncongenial, provided it would put him up an* 
other round or so on the ladder he was mount- 
ing. Young, and earnest, and fair, with a pale 
early crop of whiskers — six hairs to either cheek 
— and a pensive nose. But he went to his work 
— the labour his rector had apportioned to him 
on this occasion — ^like a man. Lady Glaskill was 
not at all the type of venerable dame he had 
honoured and revered in theory, but he deemed 
her a very fair specimen of that which he might 
be called upon (did things go well with him) to 
regenerate in the future. Therefore he took to 
his task like a man, and cracked bon-bons and 
ecclesiastical jokes with her in the most gallant 
manner, and tried not to blush when she told 
him a purely Parisian story in an accent that 
scarcely matched it — a story with plenty of 
" point '^ to it, undoubtedly — ^with a point so 
sharp, indeed, that one possessed of the smallest 
amount of decent feeling could not fail to be 
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wounded by it. But she told this story of hers 
in the lowest voice she found herself capable of 
sustaining for any length of time, therefore Kate 
was unconscious of it, and happy in that uncon- 
sciousness. 

But later, when the ladies were back in the 
drawing-room alone, Kate was not so happy. 
The strings of Lady Glaskill's tongue had been 
untied by sundry goblets full of divers kinds of 
sparkling wine, and Lady GlaskilPs tongue was 
an unruly member. She spoke freely of one or 
two things about which it would have been but 
prudent to have kept silence. She spoke freely, 
very freely, and the heart of Kate, her niece, 
went low as she listened and looked round on the 
audience of stately ladies in gloom and rich lace. 

Lady Glaskill had deposited her draperies and 
what there was of herself on a couch by the fire, 
and the heat was pleasant to her — and so was the 
glimpse of herself which she caught in a mirror. 
Vain as her ladyship was, she had not that trick 
of sensitiveness which leads its possessor to take 
offence or see neglect too quickly ; so now she did 
not perceive that the others held aloof from her, 
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and that even Mrs. Caldwell abstained from her 
as much as it beseemed a hostess to abstain. 

Kate^ however^ saw it all; and Kate winced 
under it^ and hardly knew whom to blame in her 
annoyance. Lady Glaskill might be objectionable, 
but all the same Lady Glaskill was her aunt; 
therefore Mrs. Ghdton resolved that some of these 
stately ladies should "p^Lj" in vulgar parlance, 
for this holding aloof, in the future. 

It was but passive misery that Mrs. Galton 
endured while the ladies were alone, but as soon 
as the men struggled in, in that sheep-faced 
manner in which men do struggle into a drawing- 
room after having stayed as long as possible over 
their wine, passive misery went by, and active 
anguish took its place. Lady Glaskill saw an 
opportunity for making a sensation, and Lady 
Glaskill seized it. 

She frisked up from her recumbent position on 
the couch, and sat up in one comer of it, patting 
the vacant space by her side with her hand, and 
smiling an alluring smile to the one who had 
catered for her mentally at dinner, in indication 
of her desire that he should occupy the said vacant 
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space. Now Mrs. Caldwell's drawing-room was 
not strewn with couches. The one on which 
Lady Glaskill had deposited herself was the 
softest of the two that graced the apartment. 
The other was beautiful to behold^ but it had a 
rigid back^ and was not affected a second time by 
any one. Therefore when Lady Glaskill patted 
the couch and looked alluringly at the curate, Mrs, 
Caldwell opened her eyes at him, and coaxed her 
brows to express a hope that he was not going to 
be so very presumptuous. 

But he was young and brave — or shall he be 
termed rash, rather? He thought of the pro- 
spective metropolitan congregation, and took 
Lady Glaskill as the type of it, in a way that 
rendered him careless as to what the former queen 
of his soul, Mrs. Caldwell (whose sway was some- 
times a little severe over those helpless ones, her 
husband^s curates), thought of his occupying her 
most comfortable couch. He suffered himself to 
be lured on to the extreme edge of it by the aged 
charmer whose state seemed to promise such an 
extensive field for exploits in his warfare with the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. And as soon as 
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Lady Glaskill saw that inclinatioii had conquered 
duty in him^ she became excited^ and consequently, 
her niece perceived^ dangerous. 

"Don't let us be late to-night, John/' Kate 
whispered to her husband. "The floodgates of 
Aunt GlaskilPs speech are loosed.^' 

" I will go when you like," he replied, as the 
evening was seeming all its length to him, though 
he was too broadly good-natured to admit even to 
himself that it was dull, — " I will go when you 
like; but Lady Glaskill seems all right/' 

"I don't know about that; she was wanting 
that man to get up a game of three-card loo just 
now ; that won't do here, I'm very sure." 

At this juncture Lady Glaskill's voice rose 
shrilly above others in the room, and fell dis- 
tinctly on the ears of both husband and wife. 

" We were all as pleasantly occupied as possible 
in saying and hearing all the naughty things that 
were said of each other and the rest of the world, 
when the husband, a man from the country, came 
in ; and anything more like a fool than he looked 
when he sat down at his own table and none of 
his wife's guests knew him, I never saw." Her 
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^idfMp lauj^ied hjatenadij here, and her dnef 
andstor — her Cdloy^- oc c mMut of the oooch — 
dmffled oneaiil j aa ibe hdtar, and against his 
coDScience said — ^li most; hare been Tery 

^'Tbe woman — ^I forget her name, bnt she was 
a dear friend al mine,"* Lady Glasldll proceeded, 
'^ bad run tremendously in debt for new furniture, 
or else some man had giren it to her, I forget 
fdiicb — ^but there, it's of no consequence," she 
added abruptly. Her memory was rery apt to 
pbiy her tricks — ^to utterly forsake her at some 
moments and flash back half-truths upon her at 
others. A something came across her now and 
told her that it would have been wiser far on her 
part to have refrained from telling the capital 
story of the husband who had arrived suddenly 
and found his wife in the midst of revelry of which 
he knew nothing, and surrounded by friends who 
knew nothing of him. 

John Galton had thrown his head up and 
listened^ not eagerly^ but with a certain scornful 
attentioUi when her ladyship's tones first fell upon 
his ear* He knew well what incident she waa 
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narrating to these people^ down among whom he 
was a great man^ and his wife was above suspicion. 
He knew what incident she was narrating ; it had 
been painful enough to him^ God knows^ for the 
slightest allusion to it to recall it to his mind. 
But^ well as he remembered it, and the bitter 
smarting that, for all his generous trust in Kate, 
it had caused him, there was no anger in the look 
he turned upon his wife presently. She, poor 
sinner, was almost visibly trembling in an agony 
of dread as to what Lady GlaskiU might say 
next. Do not make a mistake, and deem Kate 
Galton a more erring woman than she has been 
openly shown to be in these pages. She had no 
dread, no carking fear of anything fresh coming 
to her husband's knowledge. But she did, by 
reason of her recently awakened love for him, 
shrink in her soul at the idea of Lady GlaskiU 
making it patent to these people with whom he 
stood so high, that John Galton had been the 
husband who was kept in the dark and slighted 
by his wife's friends. That was her sole dread ; 
but it was bitter enough and heavy enough to 
have expiated worse sins than hers had been. 
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Lady Glaskiirs allusions aroused fears in Kate's 
breast that had long slumbered^ or rather that 
had never been properly awakened in it before. 
That furniture ! It was rare and costly^ that she 
knew — rare and costly, and very beautiful. But 
it was unpaid for up to the present date, which 
was a slight drawback to the pleasure of possessing 
property which had been warehoused ever since 
she left London. 

Mrs. Galton sat and trembled. Six months 
ago she would have cared nothing for all this. 
She would have told John Galton that the furni- 
ture had been ordered certainly, and never paid 
for; that it had unquestionably not been a 
necessity. Still, that it had seemed good to her 
to have it, and he was always so indulgent that 
she felt sure, &c., &c. In fact, she would have 
put forth all her powers and have humbugged 
him out of his forgiveness and his money. This 
she would have done unscrupulously six months 
ago, but things were altered now. She had lately 
come to have a far warmer regard for her husband^ 
consequently she had also a far more just appre- 
ciation of his good opinion. It pained her, it wad 
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grievous to her now, to think that he might with 
justice look upon her as a woman who had been 
careless, reckless, and extravagant, for the sake of 
making a show and a sensation in society, from 
which she would willingly have excluded him; 
society which was not absolutely above suspicion. 
The thought that he might come to estimate her 
thus was grievous to her. She little knew that 
John Galton would have counted himself a happy 
man just then, could he have felt sure that one 
suggestion Lady Glaskill had thrown out was 
entirely without foundation, and that his wife 
had in truth only ran him in debt to an up- 
holsterer. He had never refused to give her 
money during the whole of their wedd^ed career ; 
more than this, he had never inquired into her 
expenditure of it. He remembered and feared 
that it had been no dread of a remonstrance 
which had prevented her sending in the bills to 
him j and she remembered it also, and took shame 
to herself for that brief fling of extravagance — 
that short term of utter carelessness — that 
thoughtless, unnecessary strain, which would be 
felt eventually through her, on that generous spirit. 

VOL. III. ii 
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*' They would do for the Grange, and make the 
old place sweet/' she said to herself; ^' only it's 
full already, and new things are not wanted. Oh 
dear ! I wish I had screwed and paid for them 
out of my housekeeping and pin-money.*' She 
little knew how happy John Galton would count 
himself, in that they were to be paid for still ; but 
she did know herself to be the sort of woman who 
never can screw a surplus penny out of her pin- 
money. Therefore, when the Caldwell con- 
viviality came to an end, and Mr. Shalders (the 
aspiring curate) had aided in hoisting Lady 
Glaskill into the carriage, Kate sat in absolute, 
miserable, anxious silence, till they reached the 
Grange. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AN EARNEST SHEPHERD. 

That night, long before Hall had cracked away 
the shell and put the withered old kernel to bed, 
John Galton and his wife had come to an under- 
standing. 

Kate £d not lack courage. With all her 
friyolity^ all her vanity^ all her natural longings 
for excitement, all her weaknesses, she was no 
coward. True, she would often evade a danger, 
wriggle out of the way of an unpleasantness; but 
it was from no fear of the danger or unpleasant- 
ness ; it was solely to exercise her skill that she 
did it. Or rather that she had done it ; for now she 
was more desirous of bearing all the ills that might 
be consequent on her own acts, of bearing them en- 
tirely by herself — she was, n fact, a better woman 
than when I first introduced her into these pages. 

Her reformation had been wrought by no very 

q2 
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extraordinary means^ nor perhaps, broadly speak- 
ing, was it a very wonderful reformation. She 
had never been a wrong-doer of a very marked 
order, nor will she probably ever be a well-doer 
of a very marked order. To the end of her life 
she will most likely be addicted to excitements 
that do not lie legitimately in those paths of life 
which she is destined to pursue. To the end of 
her life she will be afflicted with a desire for 
admiration, which is not always hers to command. 
She will never be a perfect woman, nor a speci- 
men matron, but she will lead a guileless life 
enough ; for every particle of good within her, her 
husband has vitalised so successfully that it will 
only die when she herself does. 

She came up to the encounter bravely and 
honestly enough that night after returning from 
the Caldwells'. The encounter promised to be a 
severe one, she thought ; for John had scarcely 
spoken at all since Lady Glaskill had thrown the 
glove down, and forced Eate to defend it. There 
would be a sharp tussle, she knew, with her own 
pride ; and, she feared, even a sharper one with her 
husband'^s just wrath. 
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She was resolved upon one thing — to make no 
little tricks of motherhood or domesticity her 
allies in this battle which her own errors of the 
past forced her to fight. She would not take her 
husband to. the bedside of their sleeping childj 
and there make her confession and win his for- 
giveness. The trick was one that she would have 
tried a short time since^ but she swore before 
God this night that henceforth there should be 
no shadow of turnings no tinge of actings in her 
dealings with this honest loyal man who had 
married her. '^It shall be all fair and above 
board/* she said to herself^ and she meant it. 

She ran up-stairs before him and went into his 
dressing-room^ and stood there leaning against 
the chimney-board till he came into the room. 
He had been hoping so earnestly^ praying so 
fervently^ that she would speak to him^ and tell 
him whatever there might be to be told without 
his asking her^ that the tears came into his eyes 
when he saw her there, evidently prepared to speak. 

" John/* she began directly he came up to her, 
*' you knew — I saw that you knew it — that Lady 
Glaskill meant you and me? " 
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" Yes, I knew it/' he said, 

'' I was going to tell you that I had foi^otten 
to speak to you about that furniture^ but I will 
tell no lies on the subject ; I have not forgotten 
it. I've avoided it.*' 

"Why have you avoided it?'' He asked this 
with a falter in his voice ; he saw that she was 
straining herself up to speak the truths let the 
truth be as hard as it might be to speak^ and he 
sickened at the thought of that which he might 
have to hear. 

" Why have you avoided it ? " 

"Ah! why, indeed; you may well ask me, 
generous, lavish as you are with your money to 
me. I may well be ashamed of having hesitated 
to tell you I wanted more ; I gratified my whim 
without counting the cost; can you forgive me ?" 

She put her hand out to him as she spoke, and 
the dew came upon his brow. He could not ask 
her, " Had these things been given her ? ** but he 
very much feared it. 

"What is the cost?" he asked, in a thick 
voice. 

" I don't know;" then a blush came upon her 
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cheek as she repeated " I don't know — I don't 
know, really ; I am a&aid I have run dreadfully 
in debt, John ; but the truth is I don't know how 
much, for I tore up the bills when they sent them 
in without looking at them ; the sight of the sum 
that would have to be paid would have bored me^ 
so I tore them up/' 

He saw that she was speaking the truth, and 
nothing but it; and it was such an immense 
relief to him. 

" Thank God ! '* he began* ^' I mean — ^then 
why shouldn't I say what I do mean ? '* he con- 
tinued, taking his wife round the waist and draw- 
ing her up close to him. " Never mind the debt, 
you foolish girL'* {'^ If I were that, there would 
be more excuse for her," she thought.) ''What a 
brute I must have shown myself, that you dared 
not tell me before ! " 

"Then you are not angry?" she asked, with 
a great sob of relief. 

"No; and you in turn tell her that in future 
you'll take me into your confidence in preference 
to Lady Glaskill." 

And so they settled it. 
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After this the weeks rolled on, winter and 
spring passed away, and summer was over the 
land, and still Lady Glaskill made no sign of 
moving. She had established herself in the best 
suite of rooms at the Grange, and she had 
caused it to be distinctly understood that the 
one-horse brougham, which hitherto had been 
only used for night-work, should be held sacred 
to her sole and whole use. There had been 
more than one passage of arms between Lady 
Glaskill and Miss Sarah. Miss Sarah had re- 
proved her sister-in-law's aunt for being a whited 
sepulchre, "and other offensive things," Lady 
Glaskill said, in the course of her complaint to 
Kate; and Lady Glaskill had wept and gnashed 
her last new set of teeth at Miss Sarah, and 
been generally unavailing in her wrath. But, 
despite the weeping and gnashing of teeth, she 
had held her ground at the Grange, and so 
even Miss Sarah was made to feel that her 
attacks had been futile. 

But after her last round with Miss Sarah, 
Lady Glaskill refused to join the family circle 
promiscuously. "I will come down when I'm 
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jcted by society, but when you're alone I*m 
le to that woman in a poke bonnet, and she 

wters me/' Lady Glaskill said to her niece, 
i it came to pass that Lady Glaskill spent much 
if her time in her own sitting-room, in the ante- 
room to which her prodigious chests were piled 
one on top of the other ; and here Mr. Shalders 
called upon her often, and brought her the best 
of tracts. 

** If Aunt Glaskill were younger and richer, 
and Mr. Shalders older and poorer, I should 
really think he was making up to her, John,'* 
Kate would say sometimes ; " as it is, I can only 
think that he is, as Mr. Caldwell says, * wonder- 
fully zealous.' " 

*' What is he supposed to be doing ? " John 
Galton asked, laughing. 

** Bringing Lady Glaskill to see the error of 
her ways," Kate replied. 

"Well, rather he than I, that's all I have to 
say about it," John Galton replied, carelessly. 
It struck him as rather pitiable, but nothing 
more, that Mr. Shalders should have nothing 
better to do on so many days of the week than to 
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sit in a stifling room and talk to a stupid old 
woman. 

" I have been so extremely fortunate^ as I hare 
secured — and secured, I may say, for a com- 
paratively small stipend — the services of one of 
the most earnest men in the church,'^ Mr. Cald- 
well remarked one day, when Mr. Galton made 
some allusion to Mr. Shalders's devotion to the 
very unpromising in appearance cause of Lady 
Glaskill*s salvation. ^' He is indefatigable — ^not 
only on behalf of your aunt, Mrs, Galton*' — 
(and here Mr. Caldwell looked as though he 
believed it quite possible that Lady Glaskill 
should take all the time of the most earnest and 
best of men) — " he is indefatigable, not only on 
behalf of your aunt, Mrs. Galton, but on behalf 
of many another lost sinner amongst our pauper 
population/' 

"Yerj good of him,'' Kate replied; ^'but, if 
it's just the same to you, Mr. Caldwell, I would 
rather that, before me, at least, my poor old 
aunt should not be included in the category of 
lost sinners. She has her good points. I have 
known her do many a generous deed; and 
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though she hasn'^t exactly blushed to find it fame, 
she has not blazoned it herself/' 

" We will hope the best for her. Shalders is 
most indefatigable in his endeavours to bring her 
to a right frame of mind — a frame of mind 
befitting her age/' Mr. Caldwell replied, solemnly, 
and Kate restrained her inclination to say^ " Oh, 
you righteous in your own conceit/' and only 
uttered aloud her hopes that Mr. Shalders's dis- 
interested efforts might meet with their due 
reward. 

Doubtless Mr. Shalders was earnest, inde- 
fatigable, disinterested; on the face of it he was 
unceasing. Through the winter and spring 
months the Grange avenue gates opened to and 
closed behind him daily. Lady Glaskill called 
him a "good young man — a dear, good young 
man/' and declared him to be her sole comfort. 
He read to her long windy extracts from long 
windy discourses, in which a few originaUy good 
ideas were smothered beneath superfluouis words. 
He talked to her over her five o'clock tea before 
dinner, in a way that made her feel that it was 
just as easy and pleasant to be pious when you 
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were in the coantrj, and there were no t»rd 
parties goings as it was to be wicked and worldly. 
Above all, he listened to her; listened to her 
with keen interest, and laughed at her old stories, 
and seemed to like the flavour she imparted to 
them. He was "a very clever man/' Lady 
Glaskill told her niece, ''and if he were ever 
given his chance, he would be a shining light,'' 
she added. And Kate said, ''Oh! would he?" 
and did not care much about it. 

The tendrils of Lady Glaskill's tough old heart 
went out and wound themselves around him. 
He was the sort of man to win his way eventually 
with worn-out women, for he had a subservient 
manner at command, which they mistook for 
reverentialness, and a certain vivacity, a way of 
saying things in a cheerful strain — as if (the Lord 
willing) he too could joke within bounds — ^which 
they mistook for wit. He could bow his head 
and press his lips on the fattest or the most 
withered hand without the slightest sign of 
nausea. He practised this legitimate mark of 
affection on Lady Glaskill, and Lady Glaskill 
ooked upon it as a very proper and becoming 
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outkt and escape-valve for those holy enthusiasms 
of his which he assured her he felt in the society 
of the chosen. It was pleasant to her to feel 
that he believed her to be a chosen vessel; 
pleasant also to be the recipient of the osculatory 
sign of his belief. 

He wrote notes for her ladyship^ and got her 
to go to church on sacrament Sundays^ by 
inducing Mr. Caldwell to drop the sermon on 
those occasions. He ran errands for her all over 
the Grange^ rendering himself like unto a tame 
dog in her service. He told Mrs. Galton, with 
touching fervour, that he was "but an instru- 
ment/' and led her to believe that her aunt was 
coming back to the fold from which she had 
strayed at some very remote period at a hand 
canter. " I am only glad that her eccentricities 
have taken that form/' Mrs. Galton said, in 
reply; and to her husband she added, "it's a 
harmless way of passing her time — which is more 
than can be said of any of her previous occupa- 
tions, I fancy.'' 

So the months passed on uneventfully, and 
summer came again, and John Galton asked 
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Frank Bargoyne down to stay at the Grange, as 
has been told. ''If he comes, I shall ask Theo 
Leigh down too/^ Kate said to her husband, 
while it was still uncertain whether Frank would 
come or not; to which John Galton, who knew 
that his wife could not have been blind to Frank^s 
hopeless passion for her, replied, ''It would be 
better, perhaps.^' 

But before anything was finally decided upon. 
Lady Olaskill declared that she must go up to 
town to " see about her dividends ; '^ and when 
John Oalton offered to save her all trouble, she 
snapped out an abrupt refusal. It happened 
fortunately that when Lady GlaskilFs intention 
was made manifest, that Mr. Shalders found that 
business which needed his presence in London 
would call him thither about the same time as 
her ladyship. 

'' So, if you could travel up together, and see 
after aunt a little, I should be infinitely obliged 
to you,'' Kate said to him ; and he promised that 
he would go up with and see after Lady Glaskill ; 
in fact, as Hall observed, " he was quite conform- 
able to the plan.'^ 
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Fortunately for Mr. Shalders, who accompanied 
her. Lady Qlaskill did not put him to the test by 
wearing her velvet cap with the fur border. It 
was warm weather, so she spared his feelings, and 
abstained from the cap. But she wore a sweet 
simple bonnet, that would have been juvenile on 
a head that had seen but eighteen summers — a 
girlish, airy nothing, tied under her chin with 
tulle. Mr. Shalders bore the bonnet like a man, 
however. The last that was seen of him from 
the Haversham platform was the curve of his 
reverend back as he leant across and essayed to 
adjust the unadjustable railway-carriage blinds, in 
order that the sun might not disport too fiercely 
on the deftly prepared cheeks and brow which the 
before-mentioned tulle shaded. 

" It's quite a relief to be quit for a time of 
poor Aunt GlaskiU and her boxes/* Kate said to 
her husband that night, when they were seated 
at dinner. 

"I daresay. Rum freak, though, to lug her 
boxes up with her if she means coming back, 
which I suppose she does." 

" Yes," Kate replied. " Really, that Shalders 
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is good-natured^ John. What trouble he gave 
himself about seeing them aU put into the van, to 
be sure. He carries what Mr. Caldwell calls his 
' earnestness ' into everything.'' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SYDNEY SCOTT's GAIN. 

Meanwhile the arrangements in that little 
house on Hampstead Heath were all perfected^ 
thanks to Theo. Everything had devolved upon 
her since the day of her father^s death — the 
ordering and managing of all things fell upon her, 
and she bore up under the unaccustomed burden 
stoutly. Mrs. Leigh had not loudly lamented, or 
openly bewailed the sad loss which she had sus- 
tained. But she had suffered horribly in a gentle, 
uncomplaining secrecy, and she had just sunk 
under it into a state of lethargy that was hopeless 
enough. • She never worried, she never planned, 
she never interfered. She simply took no heed 
of aught that transpired. Accordingly, as I 
said before, everything had devolved upon 
Theo. 

It was weary work, tedious uncongenial work. 
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that going constantly to the little house at Ebunp- 
stead and seeing things gradually right them- 
selves. Theo, after Frank had graciously dis- 
approved of the locality^ had not had much heart 
in her work. True, it was to be her home for some 
time to come, and the place in which we are going 
to dwell must always command a certain amount 
of interest. But it was not going to be her 
permanent tent. Good and dutiful, unselfish and 
aflfectionate, painstaking and untiring, as Theo 
was, she could not forget that her own tent was to 
be pitched in a very different position. 

Nevertheless, -» all unaided as she was, this 
young girl, cast at twenty on her own resourcesy» 
to stand or fall as the case may be, without any 
apparent let or hindrance from anybody, with no 
one to counsel, no one to assist, no one to con- 
trol her, — ^nevertheless she laboured unceasingly, 
and managed very well. No matter through 
what trouble of mind and body, through what 
perplexity and doubt, it was consummated, the 
house was habitable at last, the arrangements 
were all perfected, and it was Theo^s work 
entirely. 
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They had been busy bustling unpleasant weeks. 
All the bore of furnishings and none of the bliss^ 
had been hers. She was not free to exercise her 
taste; bare necessities^ absolute requirements, 
these were all that common sense told her she 
might get. Carpets and chairs and tables that 
were good and substaotialj and were warranted to 
wear well. Prudence held her rigorously to the 
purchase of these, and such as these alone, and 
bade her turn away from the tempting array of 
pretty things which were on view in every shop 
she entered. It was very hard work, for she was 
young and possessed of taste, and also of a feeling 
that the absolutely unadorned paths of life are 
scarcely worth pursuing. It was very hard to 
pass the adornments on every side, and know 
that she must pass them as though they had not 
been. 

By way of improving the aspect of things, 
Frank, with a masculine disregard for the great 
grinding god Necessity, suggested all manner of 
ways of attaining her ends which were not prac- 
ticable. 

'^ Awfully you bother yourself when there^s no 

R 2 
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occasion for it, Theo/' he would say, whenever 
Theo seemed less fresh than he deemed fitting ; 
" why not put the whole thing into Jackson & 
Graham^s hands, and let them do it ? '' 

"They'd charge more for looking at it than, 
the whole house must cost, Frank," she replied; 
and then Frank, with a gleam of something like 
sympathy for the high-hearted, uncomplaining 
way in which she went on doing what she did 
not like, told her — 

"Never to mind; she should have it all her 
own way at Haddington by-and-by." " By-and- 
by,^' meaning whenever Lord Lesborough should 
be good enough to die out of his grandson^s 
way. 

After the ball, Frank had inclined ever so much 
more kindly towards Theo's friend. Miss Scott. He 
cemented a fresh friendship with the bright little 
blonde, who never had anything in her head save 
the desire to make herself agreeable to the one 
present. She was always ready to walk, to talk, 
to do anything, in fact ; and Theo very often in 
the evening was too tired to do anything more 
laborious than sit still and listen. When the 
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Leighs migrated to Hampstead, Frank declared 
that to be an admirable plan which had once 
been frowned at by him. 

''It will do you good to have Sydney Scott 
with you when you're settled, Theo/' he said; 
and Theo agreed with him — 

" As I can't have you always/' she replied. 

'^I suppose you will quite desert Bretford 
when Theo is gone/' Sydney Scott said to him 
one day; and he tried to slip away from un^er 
the weight of the full meaning of that speech, as 
men are apt to do when such speeches are made 
to them. It was not pleasant to him, even though 
he meant to marry her, to have every one thrust- 
ing that intention of his forward. Perhaps 
Sydney had not calculated on the effect of her 
speech — perhaps she had done so. Who can 
tell? She was believed by every one, herself 
included, to be a guileless, undesigning little 
thing. But ''the heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked." 

"I don't know why you should suppose any- 
thing of the sort," he replied, rather coldly. 

"Oh, I didn't know; I fancied she wouldn't 
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like yon to come; but you won't quite cut me, 
wiUyou?'' 

"No ; '* he promised her that he would not. 

''"We have all three been so happy lately,'^ 
Miss Sydney went on rather plaintively. As 
Theo's contribution towards the happiness per* 
vading their gatherings lately had consisted of 
lying down on a sofa and being very silent^ it was 
generous on Miss Scott's part to include her at 
alL 

" We have all three been very happy lately* 
Oh, dear ! I shall miss you^ and that's the 
truth ; I hope Theo will let you come some- 
times**' 

After this it was very natural, considering 
what Frank was, that Bretford should see him 
frequently. He gave up his contemplated visit 
to Haversham Grange, simply because his desire 
to see the mistress of it was fast fading away. 
He gave up the contemplated visit because it no 
longer had any charms for him ; but not the less 
on account of that reason did he make a great 
merit of his abnegation to Theo, and hurl it at 
her whenever she suflfered him to perceive that 
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she thought he might find his way to Hampstead 
a little oftener, 

" My dear girl, you surely wouldn't have me 
give up everything, would you ? '' 

" No, decidedly not, Frank, but " 

" Didn't I give up going into Norfolk because 
I thought you would be dull without me, in this 
beastly inaccessible spot you have put yourself 
in ? What more can a fellow do ? " 

Miss Scott was held by all her acquaintances, 
herself included, to be guileless, undesigning, 
open as the day. She most probably was all of 
these things — in a measure. Who can exactly 
tell where she left oflF being them ? Who indeed 
can tell whether she did leave off being them, or 
whether her acts and their results were as void of 
all calculation as they appeared to be? Who 
can tell anything about anybody, if it comes to 
that? 

Sydney Scott was a pretty, naturally clever, 
observant girl, gifted with the great grace of 
making the most of herself in every way. She 
had the trick of seeming, not only frank and 
cordial, but well bred, which she was not. At 
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least her breeding, such as it was, did not come 
by inheritance — for the parent birds were uncon- 
ditionally vulgar, and Miss Scott saw that they 
were so ; and Miss Scott was heartily ashamed of 
them. 

Her father was the more endurable of the two 
to her : that is to say, she could explain him away 
as it were. " He went to sea when he was very 
young, and when the service was a very rough 
school, you know,'* she would say, when circum- 
stances over which she had no control forced her 
papa to the front. But with regard to her mo- 
ther, no such explanation could be offered, Mrs. 
Scott was a vulgar old woman, and her daughter 
saw that she was so, and didn't like it. 

Sydney was naturally a sharp, clever girl ; and 
as she was thrown more and more in contact with 
people possessed even of superficial refinement, 
she sharpened herself still more, and refined her- 
self outwardly — refined herself, that is to say, 
quite enough for the society in which she was 
thrown not to find her wanting. When she had 
done this, those speeches of her mamma's about 
" knowing well what was due to the nobility,'* 
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and the like, grated upon her irritable young 
nerves, and made her long for a fling in the world 
" quite free from mamma/' 

It was the old story of the new generation 
outstripping the old. They had themselves aided 
in making her unsuited to themselves. In her 
own outspoken way, she had explained the whole 
ease to Theo in a moment of confidence ; and this 
was what she had said : — ^^ I pass muster very 
well, you see, Theo, and mamma does not; now 
is it undutiful of me to wish to keep her quietly 
at home, where she isn't laughed at ? '' 

Theo declined to give an opinion. The position 
was a delicate one : but as Miss Leigh had never 
been placed in it herself with respect to her own 
parents, she perhaps failed to appreciate the full 
force of the unpleasantness that had been an 
incubus on Sydney since the day " distinctions" 
had first dawned upon her. 

Theoretically she would have scorned the idea 
of aiming at a bird that had fallen already to 
her friend's gun; but Frank Burgoyne was *'very 
nice/' and it was very pleasant to have him at 
the home when her mamma would refrain from 
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lavishing her " was's^^ and " were's" in the wrong 
places upon her. It was very pleasant to have 
him there; and to remember that he had liked 
her very much; and that he wasn't married to 
Theo yet; and that fie would be Lord Les- 
borough. 

Mr. Burgoyne was a great deal up in town 
now^ though his grandfather was rapidly declin- 
ing. At last Mr. Burgoyne received a letter 
from Ethel that made him feel that it would not 
do for him to dally any longer. Lord Les- 
borough desired to see his grandson married im- 
mediately. Lord Lesborough made it a special 
request, that the days of Theo Leigh's mourning 
for her father should be shortened — brought to a 
termination, by her marriage with his heir. 

Frank Burgoyne had not been near Theo for 
ten days when he received this communication. 
Hampstead was a long way oflF. Her selection 
of Hampstead as a place of residence was the 
cause of all the mischief that might ensue, he 
told himself. He felt righteously angry with 
Theo for having gone to Hampstead when he had 
protested against her doing so. He felt right- 
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eously angry with Linley for having hurried him 
into a declaration before he was quite sure that 
he wished to make it. He felt angry with his 
grandfather^ for so unreasonably trying to pre- 
cipitate matters. Above all, he felt angry with 
himself. 

He was unstable as water. The curse of being 
so was upon him, and he knew it. He vacillated 
for an hour between his inclination to carry the 
contents of that letter to Sydney Scott, and hear 
what she would say, and his knowledge that it 
behoved him to go to Theo. He was unstable as 
water. Finally, he went down to Bretford ; and, 
as soon as she caught sight of him, the sharp 
little blonde saw that a climax of some sort or 
other was coming. 

She flushed brilliantly with the hope that the 
coming climax might be favourable to herself; 
and checked all compunction within her breast 
with the reflection, that " if she chose, she might 
charge Theo with treachery; since she had con- 
fided to Theo her belief in Prank Burgoyne's love 
and admiration for herself, and Theo had lis- 
tened.'' She flushed brilliantly^ and dhe checked 
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all compunctious scruples. In fact, she looked 
very pretty, and ready to do and dare any- 
thing. 

" Papa and mamma wanted me to go with them 
to hear the band play," she said, while she was 
shaking hands with him, " but I wouldn't. I 
thought you might come possibly." 

One disposed to censure Miss Scott, might 
have thought that it was scarcely in the order of 
things that she should stay in alone, avowedly 
with the hope of having an interview with a man 
who was engaged to her friend. It was a dan- 
gerous piece of flattery : but Frank liked being 
flattered, and was not at all disposed either to 
censure Miss Scott or lament the absience of her 
mamma. 

He just gave the small white hand a tiny pres- 
sure before he released it, and said, 

"I'm very glad of that. I want to tell you 
something." 

At once there flashed through her mind a 
vision of that which he had to tell her, and she 
resolved upon making a bold play to be Lady 
Lesborough. She interlaced her delicate rounded 
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fingers within each other aknost eonvulsively, 
and her large grey eyes dilated, and the corners 
of her flexible mouth went down, as she ex- 
claimed, 

"Don't tell me — and yet do: you're ordered 
over the precipice ? " 

"Yes, but I'm not over it yet," he said, placing 
his hand down upon hers, as they still clasped 
each other. Then she knew that the game was 
her own. She knew that she had won. She 
knew that this man was ready to jilt Theo Leigh 
at a word from her — at less even — at a look, a 
sigh! She knew this as she stood silent and 
motionless for a few seconds, excusing herself to 
herself, and declaring to herself simultaneously 
that no excuses were needed. 

'^No, you're not over it yet, certainly,'' she 
replied, slowly ; *^ have you come to tell me that 
you're ready to go over it, though? because, if 
you have," and here she began to speak very fast, 
" say it at once." 

" I didn't come to tell you that," he said. " I 

came to tell you " and then he paused, for he 

was not quite sure of what he had come to tell her. 
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She gave what he fancied to be a gasp of pro- 
found emotion; in reality it was only a bit of 
excited breath-catching. The game was not 
quite her own yet. She was horribly afraid of 
losing it. 

A word might make^ or a word mar her. She 
saw that. She recognised fully that it was upon 
the cards still that she might lose, and with such 
great gains in yiew^ to lose would be so very 
ignominious. A word might make or mar her. 
She called silence^ and sweet looks^ and a half- 
stifled sigh to her aid^ the guileless little creature^ 
as skilfully as the most designing woman could 
have done. 

He never thought for an instant of what Theo 
Leigh would suffer. He only felt that this ''dear 
little thing " before him, with the clasped hands^ 
and the big grey eyes, and the drooping comers 
to the usually joyous mouth, was " feeling awfully 
cut-up'' at the prospect of his marriage with 
another girl. It would not be a good thing 
to do, but other men^ had done it before. 
" By Jove ! '' (with a sudden flash of memory) 
''another man had done it to Theo Leigh 
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herself. It would not be a good thing to do^ 
but " 

" God ! I ean^t stand it ! ^' he cried, drawing 
Sydney nearer. " Believe me, I was let into that 
affair, Sydney, and I mean to get out of it, if 
you'll reward me for the bother it will give 
me.^^ 

So, on Sydney promising both to forgive and 
to reward him, he determined upon his perfidy to 
Theo, and justified his determination in the man- 
liest, most honourable manner, by declaring that 
he ^'wasn't the first fellow who had served her 
so.'^ This was quite natural — ^in fact, this was 
inevitable. The thing he was going to do was so 
very mean and low, that only on the meanest, 
lowest grounds could it be justified. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The arrangements were all perfected in that 
little house at Hampstead. The place was very 
habitable^ and would have been notwithstanding 
very dull to dwell in, had not hope perpetually 
told a flattering tale to Theo. This region, that 
was rather bleak, truth to tell, in this autumn 
weather, in which she knew no one (for the 
beautiful metropolitan custom of fighting shy of, 
and greatly distrusting, all new arrivals, holds 
good in the suburbs) : this region, I say, would 
have been dull and unendurable to her, had she 
looked upon it as other than a waiting-place on 
her road to the joyous goal that was before her. 

To those of my readers who hold that the 
*' first " is the only true love, the statement that 
Theo Leigh loved Frank Burgoyne very fondly, 
very warmly, very well, will seem either wrong or 
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ridiculous? Nevertheless it is a fact, that she did 
so love him, ay, though she had no more utterly- 
forgotten Harold Pfrench than one human being 
can utterly forget another who has been near 
and dear, and much spoken about. 

She did not utterly forget Harold Ffrench. 
She was neither weak-minded, nor false-hearted. 
She did not forget Harold Pjfrench; but, re- 
membering him only made her think the more 
fondly and constantly of Prank Burgoyne — of the 
man who was aware of her youthful weakness, and 
who loved her in spite of it. 

Hampstead was out of the way, was inaccessible 
from the Frank Burgoyne starting-point clearly. 
At least she tried to think that it was Hamp- 
stead's inaccessibility alone which made Prank 
keep away so much. 

They were dull days, if the truth be told — 
those earlier days of Theo Leigh's residence in 
the little house on the Heath, the fitting up of 
which she had superintended with much weariness 
of spirit. They were dull days, very dull days ; 
but then, you see, she had such bright things in 
store. 
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In the meantime^ before these bright things 
were renlised^ she tried hardly to get back all 
those outward and visible signs of youth and 
happiness which had been bruised and banished* 
Frank Burgoyne^s bride should go to him with 
roses on her cheeks^ and brightness in her eyes^ 
and the rich dew of health on her lips. So Theo 
went out bravely on that broad Heath, whereon 
she felt so friendless, and sought for these fitting 
adornments round about the region of Jack 
Straw's Castle and the Spaniards : sought for and 
found them too, and rejoiced over her renovation 
with a girVs natural vanity. 

Life went at a very sober pace in that little 
house on the Heath. The greatest excitement 
ever got up within its walls was on the rare 
occasions of Theo confidently expecting Frank, 
and making preparations towards his advent — 
which seldom took place. She did not make 
preparations after the manner of her estimable 
aunt, Mrs. Vaughan. She did not bustle and 
fuss furiously, and endeavour to keep the fact of 
doing these things in the background. She 
brought all her preparations, and all the joy she 
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had in making them^ forward frankly; she 
revelled in displaying them^ and the grace with 
which they were made^ to Frank, their good and 
proper cause. 

With the exception of these occasions, life was 
very monotonous in Theo's home. That old 
hearty communion that had never failed, that 
had always been so pleasant let all else be 
miserable as it might, — this was a thing of the 
past. The strangest thing in her strange home 
was the want of her father's presence, and her 
father's fiiendship. The saddest thing in it was 
the thought that her father could never rejoice in 
her achievement of that destiny, the mere promise 
of which had been so prized by him. She gauged 
the joy he would have had in her triumphs by the 
proud trustful love she bore him — and I think 
the gauge was a true one. 

For all this want, though, the girl was very 
happy. She was only a woman, and the prospect 
of being a titled one was not unpleasant to her. 
Besides, as I have said before, she loved Frank 
for that generosity of his which made him ap- 
parently utterly ignore all that had gone before. 
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She loved him with a hearty grateful love, than 
which there could be nothing better or more 
complete. 

In the earlier days of their engagement it had 
been settled that she should be married in August. 
But her father's death had intervened, and from 
that other delaying causes had sprung. So that 
now, though it was late in September, she was 
still Miss Leigh, and still uncertain of how long 
she was to remain Miss Leigh. 

Nevertheless, though her marriage was thus 
indefinitely deferred, she looked upon it as a 
thing that would in the order of events come off 
very soon. Accordingly, being only flesh and 
blood of the middle class, she felt it behoved her 
to see about the buying and making of the purple 
and fine linen usual on such occasions. More- 
over, being only of the middle class, as has been 
said before, she gave much thought to the matter. 
Travelled arduously eastward ho ! on more than 
one occasion, beguiled by an advertisement setting 
forth in large letters, with many notes of admira- 
tion appended thereunto, the miserable onus that 
was on certain firms of being cleared out, no 
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matter how alarming the sacrifice^ before a certain 
date. 

Poor Theo ! There was no one to do it for 
her, gentle Mrs. Leigh haying subsided into 
nothingness. There was no one to do it for her, 
and it had to be done; consequently Theo did it 
herself. It was not pleasant for the girl who had 
never been about in the world before, to be abroad 
on her own responsibility now, bargaining with 
extortionate tradesmen, and seeing cabmen, who 
were lambs when she entered their equipages, 
develop into roaring lions when she got out, and 
mildly and tremulously questioned the justice of 
the eighteenpence they put on for Hampstead 
HiU. 

It was not pleasant for her to do these things* 
It was not seemly that the future Lady Lesborough 
should have done them. But unfortunately 
the prospect of being' Lady Lesborough did not 
fill her purse ; and with this debased generation 
the proudest pretensions, and the most profound 
belief in good things being in store for one, go 
for nothing if the purse be empty. Accordingly, 
Theo did things that were neither quite pleasant 
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nor quite seemly,— did them and suflfered for 
them, as people do and suffer in this every-day 
commonplace world in which we every-day com- 
monplace ones do dwell. 

An obliging uncle had died when Theo was 
three years old, leaving her a small legacy — a 
sum of £150, into possession of which she was to 
come when she was either married or had attained 
the age of twenty -one. She was twenty-one now, 
and she was about to fulfil the other condition. 
Consequently the money was hers. 

The money was hers to do as she pleased with ; 
and when it was first given over to her in the 
shape of a bundle of semi-transparent notes that 
crackled under her hand, reminding her of the 
well-cooked skin of pork, — when it was first given 
over in this wealth-sounding way, she deemed it 
an all-sufficient, not to say fabulous, sum. But 
after a day or two it dwindled. 

It dwindled in a surprising, not to say a shock- 
ing, way, after the manner of money. Now the 
manner of money was new to Theo, and that way 
it had, of going fast and leaving no trace behind, 
was quite a new feature in finance to her. It was 
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^fitartling at first to find how small the amount of 
change was out ^f a five-pound note^ when the 
price of the article to be paid fcxr was four pounds 
nineteen and sixpence. This was very startling 
at first ; but she got used to it after a time, amd 
pocketed her sixpence with gratitude. 

Aunt Libby had undertaken to give her the 
dress of dresses — the bridal robe and veil; and 
Aunt Libby's ideas on the subject of these things 
were of the most enlarged order« 

" You may go to a guinea a yard, my dear/' 
the old lady had said to her niece^ when the 
auspicious engagement with the heir of Madding- 
ton was first made known to her. Accordingly 
Theo ^^went to a guinea a yard,^' and ordered 
home what she deemed a sufficient quantity of a 
white material with forked lightning and splashes 
like big tears upon it^ known to the initiated as 
^^ moire antique, best quality.^' 

There was great pleasure in getting these 
Besses: great pleasure in marvelling how she 
would look in them, — or rather, how Frank would 
think she looked in thenu The solitary little 
figure in black grew very bright within as she 
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toiled about from shop to shop ; the girl with so 
little money to spend in reality^ spent it with a 
joyous lavishness over such things as misled the 
sellers of the same with the notion that the stock 
of crisp notes was large. But it was such solitary 
pleasure ! She went about this pleasantest task 
that had fallen to her share yet in the worlds 
alone! 

Alone^ quite alone ! It was very improper, of 
course ; and not at all the sort of thing that those 
parents who have the wherewithal to mount out- 
ward guard over their daughters can credit is 
ever done by gentlewomen. It is very improper ; 
but all must allow that it is one of those impro- 
prieties which are not committed by preference. 
On the whole, Theo would rather have rolled 
about in a snug brougham, and had an intelligent 
footman follow her out of the shops with the 
packages. 

However, she had no brougham and no foot- 
man, so perforce she was compelled either to walk 
upon the earth or to take a cab in her journeyings 
hither and thither, or (more terrible still) to get 
into one of those dismal swamps — an omnibus. 
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One day, after a severe morning of purchasing, 
and feeling guilty of extravagance, and yet being 
sure she could not do without the things, — after 
many hours of disturbance of spirit, she had 
practised a small economy, and gone down from 
the select region of West-End shops to Hampstead 
in an omnibus. At the foot of the hill her spirit 
of endurance broke down, and she crept out in 
the lame dilapidated way in which people do 
creep out of an omnibus after a lengthened in- 
dulgence in its delights — crept out, resolving to 
walk up the hill home, and so freshen herself for 
that visit from Frank which she confidently 
expected that evening. 

That hill ! that terror and trial to the tried 
legs of man or beast. It is a hill to be thought 
of with the darkest hatred, if you have ever at- 
tempted to drive a lazy, self-willed, fatigued horse 
up it. A sanguine feeling is yours at the foot of 
it, perhaps. You imagine that your skilful hand 
will administer a flick on that precise portion of 
the quadruped you are driving wlAch will ensure 
his pulling up well at once. You try the skilful 
flick, and it has just no effect whatever. He 
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flags^ and the traces slacken, and his head goes 
down, and so do your hopes; and pedestrians 
pass you^ and time grows weary and you grow old, 
and still that hill stretches its miserable length 
before you. You can^t hit your horse as it is in 
your usually kind heart to hit him, or you would 
be had up under Mr. Martin's Act. You don't 
like to weep and gnash your teeth for fear of 
being seized and immured by some myrmidon 
from a lunatic asylum. One may make ghastly 
efforts to while away the time by making intd- 
ligent remarks to one's companion, but this is a 
miserable device for the concealment of anxious 
misery, and is warranted to fail. It does not 
eyen impose upon oneself,' — the most easily de- 
ceived of all one's acquaintances. The only thing 
to be done is meekly to resign oneself to melan- 
choly, or to pretend to be looking for Clarkson 
Stanfield's house. 

Up this hill Theo Leigh walked on a clear 
September afternoon, with the double conviction 
on her mind that Frank would come and cheer 
her lip in the evening, and that she had spent 
nearly all her momey, and would have to severely 
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limit herself as to gloves^ in order not to have 
to encroach upon that magnificent sum which 
Government awarded her mamma as compensa- 
tion for the loss of a husband. *' I must have a 
lot to start with/' Theo thought, " and I had 
better get them all dark ; though Frank unfor- 
tunately only likes me to wear lemon-colour and 
silver-grey. FU write to Sydney, and ask her to 
get me a lot at the place she gets hers from — at 
wholesale J>rice, I think she says, — and I had 
better fix a day for her to come over and stay 
with me." 

She quickened her pace as she said this, in 
order to get home, and write and cause a letter 
to be posted before five o'clock. As she panted 
up the last bend of the hill she heard her name 
spoken in a voice that she knew well and remem- 
bered kindly, and looking up she saw Harold 
Ffrench. 

She saw him such an altered man, such a grey- 
haired elderly man, that the blood leapt into her 
face with surprise. Great as was the inward 
alteration which had been wrought in herself 
during the last few monMis^ilie iiQifr«x4 altera- 
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tion in this man was still greater ; and it is the 
outward alteration that we are apt to mark and 
lament. 

There was no confusion in her soul nor con- 
straint in her mind at this abrupt meeting with 
and recognition of him. Consequently there was 
no confusion or constraint in her manner. 

" I am very glad to see you again, Mr. Ffrench," 
she said, forgetting Frank's recently avowed feel- 
ings on the subject. " I am very glad to see you 
again ; but — ^have you been ill ? *' 

Something seemed to jar upon his heart as 
she spoke. It was a cordial, kind, lady-like 
greeting, that which she awarded him. It should 
in honour have been no more than these things. 
Nevertheless it jarred upon him that it was no 
more. 

"No, I have not been ill,** he replied; ''but I 
have been worried and anxious during the last 
few hours." 

" Won't you come back and see mamma ? " she 
asked. " We live near here.'* 

" I know ; — I have just seen Mrs. Leigh," he 
replied hurriedly; ''the fact is, I came up from 
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Haddington this morning; Lord LesborougH is 
much worse, and wants his grandson/' 

" Is Frank gone down ? '' Theo asked quickly. 

'' No ; we telegraphed for him, and no notice 
was taken, so I came up ; he has not been at his 
place for a day or two^ and I fancied he might be 
here, therefore I took the liberty of calling at your 
house/' 

He attempted to say this in a stiff conventional 
tone. Theo, in her frank indifference to him, and 
through her equally frank display of interest for 
Mr. Burgoyne, seemed so very far removed from 
him. 

She marked his tone, and fathomed the spirit 
that dictated it. " Ah ! don't speak to me in that 
way," she cried, "but tell me what you will do 
about finding Frank ; I can't say where he is.'' 

" I have left a note at his rooms," he replied. 

" And is Lord Lesborough really ill — dying ? " 

" I fear he is." 

" Poor Frank ! How hell feel it if he should be 
too late to see his grandfather," she said, earnestly. 
" I half fancied that he was at Haddington, as I 
haven't seen him for several— — " 
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She stopped, blushing, as the remembrance 
flashed across her mind that Harold Ffrench 
might think that Frank was neglecting her, as 
she herself occasionally was afraid he was. The 
pause and the blush told him more than the com- 
pleted sentence would have done, and he felt that 
the one who had deprived him of this jewel was 
not wearing it proudly by any means. It was 
hard for him to walk calmly along by her side 
and feel this ; so he stopped and said good-by to 
her, and she went on quickly to her own home, 
with footsteps rendered fleet by the thought that 
she had *' so much to tell Frank " — " so much " 
that she now felt would not be quite pleasant to 
him to hear, and that would oppress her with a 
sense of concealment till he had heard. " He's 
sure to say Mr. Ffrench interferes unnecessarily," 
she thought, '^and to rage against poor Miss 
Biirgoyne for having despatched such an envoy 
in search of him: anyway, I could not help 
meeting him on the hill.'' 

As soon as the door of the little house was 
opened to her she asked — 

*' Is Mr. Burgoyne here ? " 
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" No, miss ; and your ma's " 

''Are any of my things come home?" Theo 
interrupted. 

The servant shook her headj and resumed the 
broken thread of her discourse. 

" And your ma's up in her room, taking on 
about something, miss." 

'' Poor mamma ! '^ Theo thought, as she plodded 
wearily upstairs. All the fleetness was fled from 
her footsteps nojir that she learnt that neither of 
the expected arrivals were here before her. 

Mrs. Leigh was sitting in an easy- chair in a 
comer of the room, over which a shade hung, 
when her daughter entered. 

"I'm home again, mamma, you see,'' Theo 
commenced, in bright accents. She never used 
the tone dolorous when people were in grief. It 
never improved their case one whit, she had dis- 
covered; indeed, it usually had the contrary 
effect of plunging them into still deeper gloom. 

Mrs. Leigh looked up with a start, and Theo's 
quick eyes read wistfulness in her mother's gaze, 
— such wistfulness as she had never seen in it 
before. 
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" My dear, are you very tired ? *' 

"No, mother," Theo said, in more subdued 
tones than those she had first used. Then she 
went and knelt down by her mother^s feet, and 
Mrs. Leigh drew the head crowned with its wavy 
masses of brown hair down upon her lap. 

Tired ! No, she was not tired ; but as she 
felt her mother's hand press closer, tremblingly, 
amidst those waves of hair, a feeling oppressed 
her that was not fatigue — a feeling of desperate 
helplessness, a very faintness of despair. She 
strove to break the spell of sorrow that was 
creeping over her. 

"Mother, poor mother, you have been alone 
again, and are feeling dull,*' she said, fondly 
pressing her lips upon the hand she had caught 
and prisoned as it wandered over her head. 

" No, my dear, not dull, but " 

" Ah ! you've heard the bad news from Mad- 
dington," Theo cried, with a sudden recollection 
of Lord Lesborough's extreme case. " I met 
Mr. Ffrench, and he told me. He wanted 
Frank. I hope Frank will come to-night," she 
continued, hopefully. 
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Then the dull lethargy of sorrow that had 
been Mrs. Leigh's portion since her husband's 
death dissolved suddenly, and she threw her 
arms closely, tenderly, pityingly, round her 
daughter's neck, as she sobbed out, — 

" Poor child ! my own poor child 1 He will 
never come again." 

"Mother! Mother!" 

The girl was on her feet in an instant. She 
had started erect with fatal suddenness, as it is 
the wont of those who are shot through the 
heart to do. 

"He is alive!" Mrs. Leigh cried eagerly. 
She read aright the generous anguish that was 
Theo Leigh's first pang. Her daughter's first 
thought was of death, not desertion. As I said 
once before, Theo Leigh never believed people 
to be baser than they were. 

" Then he has left me too," Theo wailed. 
"Mother, dearest, don't look at me in that way. 
I shall not die, though I have so little to live 
for." 
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LATE REMORSE. 



When Prank Burgoyne had done the deed, — 
had spoken the few words which made manifest 
that which was within his vacillating heart to 
Sydney, — he felt cast down and sorry. There 
was none of successful lovers elation in his soul 
or on his brow. He knew that he had done a 
mean thing. He also knew that the girl for 
whom he had done it would no more have the 
power to make him feel all things to be well lost 
in winning her, than any other woman had had 
the power to hold him heretofore. 

He also felt — and in feeling this there was 
much natural soreness — that this change he had 
made, which could not be concealed an hour 
longer than necessary in honour, would not only 
damage him with his grandfather, but sorely dis- 
tress the latter. He would now for a certainty 
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deem his grandson capiable of all the Hugo 
iniqtdtiesj and Frank acknowledged to himself 
that he would be deemed so not altogether 
unjustly. 

It was made patent to him at once that the 
fetters he had himself adopted in such awkward 
unseemly haste would be riveted fast and sure. 
It was made patent to him at once that Sydney 
was a young lady of immense determination. It 
was made patent to him at once that he had 
been egregiously mistaken in imagining it to be 
feasible to play with fire without burning his 
fingers. 

That first interview of his with the parent 
Scotts was an awful ordeal^ a memorable misery. 
He would have given much to evade it^ but his 
days of evading aught that Sydney desired should 
be faced^ were over. As soon as those sensations 
set in to which allusion was made at the com- 
mencement of this chapter — as soon^ that is, as 
the small excitement consequent on a verbal 
declaration of a change of faith, had faded away, 
and he began to feel cast down and sorry, he 
proposed " going away.'^ 

T 2 
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He proposed this in a half-guilty way — in a way 
that plainly showed that be felt his proposition 
would be opposed, and Sydney opposed it promptly. 
"Go away! Why?'' she asked. ''No, 
Frank, do stay and see papa now ; you ought to 
stay and see papa.'' 

''I will write him a line to-night," he said, 
hesitatingly. 

*' That won't do at all," she replied, reso- 
lutely; "they're very particular, and they're 
very fond of me. Your going away won't look 
well to them." 

" But Sydney " he began, taking her hand 

caressingly. 

"But Frank," she interrupted, quickly, "if, 
after all, you can't face it, how can you think of 
leaving me to face it alone ? " 

" There is nothing for you to face." 
" Oh, isn't there ? Oh, isn't there, indeed ? 
'Nothing for me to face?* If you think so 
lightly of me as that, I wonder you could ask me 
to marry you. I have feeling ; I feel very much, 
though I always keep up before people.'* 

She became transparent under the eyes as she 
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spoke, after the manner of blondes who restrain 
their briny tears, and she was very fair. 

''My dear Sydney, it's no question of ^^ 

''It*s just a question of straightforwardness of 
speaking, it seems to me," she interrupted. 
" Papa would think me a sneak if I kept anything 
from him, and I can tell you I am not going to 
be the one to speak of our engagement first, so 
you miLst stay.'' 

" Our engagement ! " The phrase caused him 
to feel how thoroughly he was ''in for if here, 
before he was " out of it '' in another quarter. 

It is hard to say which of these twain, who 
were to become one flesh, according to Miss 
Sydney's ordination, would have triumphed, had 
not Mr. and Mrs. Scott providentially returned 
at this juncture. They had timed their absence 
well. 

As she entered the room Mrs. Scott became 
conscious of having that special sanguine hue 
over her face which bespeaks intense excitement, 
and it did not seem according to the fitness of 
things in her estimation that other than the cool 
and collected side of the family should be shown 
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to Mr. Bargoyne just yet. She therefore endea- 
youred to explain her red cheeks away — ^muclL to 
Sydney's horror. 

'^ This autumn 'eat is that trying when one ia 
weak and given to flushings that you'd scarcely 
believCj Mr. Burgoyne,'' she said^ in a voice that 
was far lower pitched than her natural one, in 
order to express that delicacy and fatigue for 
which the occasion called. 

Frank looked at her by way of reply— looked 
at her distastefully, and thought, "Ifs devilish 
seldom she shall see the inside of my house^ if I 
have to marry her daughter .'' 

"Then, mamma, go and cool yourself, do/^ 
Sydney struck in promptly, "and Frank will — 
won't you, Frank ? '' 

She did not say what Frank would do^ But 
he knew what she meant, and he said, " Yes,'*^ 
with external composure and an internal groan. 
He knew well that the aforesaid precipitate- 
declaration of a change of faith would have to be 
repeated in due form to Mr. Scott, and he began 
to wish that he had not made it at all. 

It was an ugly leap truly: but Sydney, the 
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weaker vessel, bad gone at a similar one so 
valiantly that he could not baulk it for very 
shame. It was not that he feared that there 
would be any difficulties thrown in his way on 
the Scott side ; on the contrary, he knew that it 
would all be rendered oflPensively easy to him, as 
far as they were concerned; but the shadow of 
that letter which would have to be written to 
Theo's mother was looming over him already. 

He was correct in his deductions as regarded 
one thing. It was all made easy for him as far 
as the Scotts were concerned ; they were all that 
was tolerant to what was past, and most flatter- 
ingly anxious to smooth all obstructions in the 
future. Mr. Scott clapped him heartily on the 
back, and put on the last new uniform to sit 
down to dinner with Frank, the caged; for a 
promise to stay to dinner was wrung from him on 
the spot, as soon as ever he had spoken out what 
Mrs. Scott called '^his most honourable inten- 
tions.^^ 

Sydney was the reverse of ill-natured ; never- 
theless she gave no very serious thought to what 
Theo would feel about it all. One allusion she 
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did make to her former friend^ her worsted rival ; 
and, odd as it may appear, it was not a disparaging 
one. 

'' It will be only fair to let Theo know of this at 
once^ Frank ; you must promise me to do that." 

She paused; but as he made no answer^ she 
resumed quickly, " If you won't promise me, I. 
tell you 1^11 make my mother write to hers at 
once; it would be too mean to keep her in the 
dark/' 

I do not think that he liked his first evening 
in the bosom of the family of his affianced. They 
tried to absorb bim too entirely into themselves ; 
to be hail-fellow-well-met with him; to be free 
and unembarrassed, and awfully intimate in a 
jocular way. Mrs. Scott leapt abruptly from the 
manner abject to the manner affectionate; and 
Mr. Scott mentioned so many things '' by-the- 
way" to him, that he could do when he took his 
seat in either House, that the last state of that 
man was infinitely worse than the first. More- 
over, Sydney's habit of putting down both her 
parents alternately, was confusing; this was a 
thing to grow, he felt, — ^he might, in time, fall 
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under that commanding young manner which 
impressed the stranger as being so very fresh and 
frank. He had his gentlemanly well-bred in- 
stincts — ^blood always '' tells ^' in some way or 
other; so, though he reminded himself that 
Sydney " ought not to forget what he had given 
up for her" (meaning the way he had risked his 
honour in re Theo Leigh), he never thought for 
an instant that Sydney ought to remember the 
great good a union with him would bring her. 

He left at last, and walked up to town, re- 
volving at his leisure the phrasing of that letter 
which should convey the sorry truth to Theo. 
" What will she think of me ? " he thought. He 
had no fear of any outburst, any appeal. He 
knew the girl. He knew all her loving pride too 
well to dread that. But he could but reflect on 
what his sensations would be, did she droop,^ and 
fade, and die of this blow he was preparing to 
deal her. 

It was but cowardly comfort, yet he hugged it 
to his soul as he walked along, this gallant young 
English gentleman, with the full supply of cou- 
rageous cavalier blood in his veins ! It was but 
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cowardly comfort^ yet it was the sole one left to 
him — ^the thought that, let what would befall her, 
he would probably never know the fate of Theo 
Leigh. 

He felt thoroughly ashamed of himself. But 
of idleness, and a habit of giving way to the im- 
pulse of the moment, the mischief had been bom. 
This trick he had taken up of loving and un- 
loving^ of wooing and leaving! He ceased to 
look upon it as a pretty pastime, as he walked 
along alone. He saw it now as the low, dull, 
dastardly thing it was. 

Ah ! that seeing a thing as it is, and knowing 
that we have brought it on ourselves^ and that 
there is no escape for us. ^^ Lives there a man 
with soul so dead " as to have taken comfort in 
defeat and downfall from that sorry saying, — 
" You have no one but yourself to blame for it'' ? 
There is bliss in blaming the whole world for the 
evil that overtakes us, but not in denouncing our 
own blunders and miscalculations. In this there 
is none, absolutely none — save in the case of a 
woman who loves the man who neglects her, and 
so excuses her by accusing himself. 
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Frank Burgoyne determined to write that 
letter to Theo*s mother while the glow of the 
onus that was on him to write it at all was on 
him freshly. He thought first that he would 
make it very concise; but that seemed brutal. 
Then he thought that he would give a lengthy 
explanation ; a summary of his own weaknesses, 
and of the trials to which they had been sub- 
jected. That, on reflection, seemed needlessly 
insulting. " By God ! I don^t know what to say 
for myself ! " he said at last, in the exasperation 
of his spirit. ^^ I am a fool, a d — d fool ! who 
has lost in the* selfish game.^^ 

But genuine as this statement was, powerful as 
it was in its simple truth, it would not do to 
write that, and that alone, to Theo^s mother. It 
might be taken to have application to ever so 
many other things, he felt, in this hour of his 
humiliation; and it behoved him to make his 
statement clear — all foul and base as it was — 
without needless delay. 

There are many disagreeable duties to be per- 
formed in this world. Caligraphical exercises 
very frequently go against the grain. It is un- 
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pleasant to be compelled to write a cheque when 
your banking account is low. It is odious to 
write a page and a half of condolence to the be- 
reaved with whom in sober fact you can^t quite 
sympathise^ having perhaps known but little, and 
that little but bad, of the deceased. It is not 
nice to be behindhand with the last chapters of 
a novel announced as already in the press. But 
more repugnant to the spirit and taste than any 
one of these things, is the knowledge that you 
yourself must write such a letter as will bruise 
another and blast yourself. 

Such a letter Frank Burgoyne was in honour 
bound (such honour as was left to him) to write 
now. He had had previously no very overween- 
ing respect and esteem for Mrs. Leigh. He had 
merely regarded her as a nice, ladylike, excellent 
woman ; but now the full force of her mother- 
hood came upon him, and he flinched in his soul 
as he pictured her reading the letter which must 
be written. " By God ! I'd rather cut my hand 
off than do it,*' he muttered, as he pulled a 
writing-table towards him after an hour's solitary 
reflection in the sitting-room he occupied at the 
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hotel. Cutting his hand off^ however^ would have 
been a futile proceding^ void of all power to 
further those arrangements which he dared not 
suffer to stand still. Therefore he took up a pen 
instead^ and wrote that letter^ the contents of 
which came down upon Theo as a thunderbolt 
when she returned from her weary day's shop- 
ping. 

It was a very lame performance. Looking 
back upon it in after years^ when the bloom of 
time was upon it^ he was fain to confess that it 
was a very lame performance indeed ; yet he said 
all that there was to say — all that he dared to 
say. 

When he rose from the writing, when he had 
directed and sealed his letter^ he felt that, come 
what would of passion, of soberer love, of joy in 
that love, and security in it, there would be a 
dimming shade cast over all by memory. He 
would never be quite to himself even what he 
had been before. The vagueness that would be 
over Theo Leigh's fate to him would be a depress- 
ing thing ; or, should that vagueness be dispersed, 
there might arise a more agonising certainty. 



\ 
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'* Girls donH die of broken hearts in these days, 
thank the Lord ! '' he said to himself, after a 
time. But the very fact of his thanking the 
Lord that the probability was averted proved that 
he feared the possibility of its arising. He was 
very miserable and very cast down^ and later in 
the night he could but think of how all this 
would tell upon his prospects at Haddington. 
The title would be his for a surety, but — there 
was a lot of unentailed property. 



CHAPTER XVI. , 



The letter was written: sa far well. More 
than that, the letter was sent oflF : the statement 
it contained could never be recalled, never ex- 
plained away, never softened. 

The poor fellow who had penned it — for though 
he was young, healthy, handsome, and heir to a 
fine title and estate, he felt himself to be a very 
poor fellow indeed in that hour — was profoundly 
miserable, more especially after he went to bed. 
His conscience had it all its own way with him as 
soon as ever he got his head upon his downy pillow. 
It made him feel very sick, and very desirous of 
sleeping away all his troubles, and very incapable 
of sleeping at all. 

'* There'll be the devil to pay, too, when they 
hear it at Haddington,'' he thought; and this, 
though a very minor evil, was quite enough to 
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make the minutes he gave to reflecting upon it in 
the stilly night hot and unrefreshing. He had 
not recked of this when he began flirting with 
these two girls. Of his own free will he had 
made the idle folly so very serious— of his own 
free will he had approved himself such a 



If he could only get out of this second fix. He 
turned the possibility of doing so over and over in 
his mind^ as the night faded away and the morn- 
ing light crept into his room ; and still he could 
find no loophole ; still the impression deepened 
that there was no escape for him. He had gone 
into the Scotts' camp^ and the Scotts had ma- 
naged matters so that there was no getting out 
of their camp again. 

But even though he could escape^ what then? 
Of what avail, as far as Theo was concerned, would 
it be to free himself from Sydney ? The letter 
which, when Theo read it, would make him seem 
so very mean a thing in her eyes, was written, 
was gone ! He knew himself to have been a 
sneak in the transaction, and he knew that she 
would feel him to have been one. / 



i 
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. Stormy sensations succeeded. He had been 
taken in^ he had been induced to behave like a 
blackguard; the whole lot of them (he meant the 
Scotts) had traded on those finer instincts of his 
which made him gentle and gallant in his manner 
to women ! He swore at his last betrothed andi 
her family, as he thought of all these things, and 
there was more rage and fury in his heart against 
them than they deseryed. 

. He knew himself now to have been a green 
foolish boy; and he was but this, for all that 
habit of his of seeming a man of the world. He 
had been David Linley's tool first, and since then 
he had been the tool of his own vanity. 

Through the long hours of the night he gave 
himself up to a grim black view pf the case; a^ 
the dawn crept on he began to be more hopeful—' 
to think that he might drift out of it, and win a 
pardon &om Theo before any one knew that he 
had contemplated this basenesa towards her, even 
for an hour. But when the morning came, these 
latter hopes were crushed and killed at once and 
decidedly* 

" There's a gentleman waiting for you in the 
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coffee-room, sir/^ the man said, who brought ia 
Mr. Burgoyne^s hot water. 

"What's his name?" Frank asked sleepily. 
He was much fatigued now with unwonted night 
thought; very gladly would he have turned his 
head on the pillow, and let the gentleman wait 
for yet another hour. But when he heard who it 
was, he knew that even so much respite from that 
family could not be granted. 

" The gentleman said he wished to see you im- 
mejiate, sir. Here's his card.'' The card was 
inscribed with the name of Mr. Scott, and when 
Frank read it he groaned, and said he would be 
down presently. 

He went down presently, and found Mr. Scott, 
Sydney's father, awaiting him in undress uniform. 
"What the devil did he come in that for?" the 
unfortunate Frank thought. "1 must say that 
for Leigh, that he never forced the unwelcome 
truth down my throat that it was a fine thing to 
be a lieutenant in the Navy."- 

Mr. Leigh belonged to the past — to that past 
on which, all things considered, Frank ought not 
tp have dwelt. What Mr, Leigh had done, and 
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what Mr. Leigh had left undone, was of no mo- 
ment whatever (or should have been of no 
moment) to Mr. Scott's future son-in-law. Mr. 
Leigh — grand, dignified old gentleman that he 
had been — was of the past. It was with this 
very different sample of the service that Frank 
had to deal now. 

He attempted to look surprised in a superior 
manner when he came into the room, and found 
Mr. Scott strutting about impatiently between 
the windows. Now, the strut was not a newly- 
acquired thing on the part of Mr. Scott. It had 
been his all his life. He had strutted out of his 
cradle under the grate when an infant. He had 
strutted on the quarter-deck when a man. The 
gait had done him some injury in the estimation 
of the many who judge by appearances, all his 
life long; but it had never been so offensively 
apparent to Frank Burgoyne as at this moment. 

Accordingly, that young patrician, though he 
strove to look surprised in a superior manner 
only, looked disgusted at the mode of taking 
exercise affected by Mr. Scott, as well. Had Mr. 
Scott been a mere sea-bear, Frank could have 

u 2 
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stood him better. He would have laid all short- 
comings to the score of the '* service/' But Mr. 
Scott was not a rough sea-bear j he was a pre- 
tentious under-bred old snob^ and Frank saw him 
to be such. 

" My dear boy, I thought I'd just give you a 
call as I was passing. I'm a-going on . to see one 
of the * Lords ' — a most useful fellow for you to 
know, by-the-way ; you had better come with me, 
and VU introduce you." 

Mr. Scott said this with affected carelessness ; 
but Frank looked through that carelessness, and 
saw that his future father-in-law was bursting 
with impatience to be seen abroad in the best 
haunts he (Mr. Scott) knew with Lord Les- 

borough's heir. Frank saw the desire, and ill- 

temperedly resolved to defeat it. 

" Bather early for a call, isn't it, unless you're 

very intimate with him ? " 

" Best friends in the world, my dear boy " (this 

form of address was perhaps, the most obnoxious 

to Frank of any Mr. Scott could have selected). 

" Best friends in the world, my dear boy j his 

lordship has remarked to me more than ouce, 
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' Scott, my dear fellow, youM be in a devilishly 
diflferent position if merit had its desert/ '^ 

" Humph ! '^ Frank grunted. 

'^ You had much better come on to him with 
me, and I'll introduce you ; splendid fellow for 
you to know ; most influential man under the 
present administration." 

"Perish the present administration; I don't 
care a damn for it," Prank replied sulkily, striking 
his hands in his pockets, and looking out of the 
window. "The old cad talks to me as if I were 
one of his own low-bom whelps," he thought. 
Then he remembered that he had just asked one 
of the aforesaid to be his own wife, and he 
winced. 

Mr. Scott's soul shivered at this blasphemous 
mention of one who was to him a demigod. 
But he reminded himself that the speaker of that 
blasphemy was one of the denizens in that more 
perfect air in which his demigod habitually dwelt . 
out of ofiice-hours. For all he knew to the con- 
trary, this, his future son-in-law, might wing his 
flight more boldly in those regions than did the 
ofiScial ! The thought was a proud one. It 
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made Mr. Scott feel more affectiouately towards 
Frank on the spot. 

"His Lordship is very much bent on the 
extermination of some of our. standing abuses ; 
I should like to bring you together. You might 
promise him that when you take your seat 
you would ask a question on the mismanagement 
of '' 

"Curse the mismanagement and the mis- 
managers ; I don^t care a damn about it.'' He 
glared out of the window savagely, and there 
was silence for a minute or two, till Frank felt 
ashamed of himself; then he asked by way of 
apology : 

"Any message from Sydney for me? You 
see Fm thinking more about her just now 
than about the blemishes in the decayed old 
systems." 

Sydney's father accepted the partially - ex- 
pressed apology with admirable promptitude^ 
The strongest feeling within him at this epoch 
was, that it "was a mighty fine thing to be 
father-in-law to a very magnificent,'' not three-- 
tailed bashaw, but that far finer thing, a rich 
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young English gentleman, who would before long 
have a handsome handle to his name. 

"Yes/^ he replied, diving into one of his 
pockets, "Sydney sent you this note, and she 
hopes — I mean, Mrs. Scott and I hope — that- 
you will come down to-morrow and dine with us 
at seven; quite a plain family dinner, I assure 
you.^^ 

Mr. Scott spoke the last portion of his invita- 
tion in the impressive tones people are apt to 
use when endeavouring to persuade another to 
come and partake of a repast under their 
hospitable roof. Why on earth the assertion 
that it is a "mere quiet affair — quite a family 
dinner,^^ should be looked upon by the majority 
of warm-hearted inviters as an irresistible induce- 
ment, I do not know. A family dinner, as far as 
my experience goes, is a thing to flee from, if you 
would not have Melancholy claim you for his 
own. Others must feel the same as regards it^ 
I am sure ; yet the promise of it has a permanent 
place in the conventional formula man speaks 
when he asks his brother-man to come and feed 
with him. 



\ 
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There was no excuse for him; none, that is, 
that he could readily make. There was no escape 
for him ; he was in the meshes ; and any strug- 
gles he might make in the attempt to free himself 
from them would be not only unbecoming and 
undignified, but futile. He felt himself to be a 
calf, but he reflected that the riotous calf is even 
more ridiculous than the meek one. 

He promised therefore to go down to the 
little pleasant family gathering at Mr. Scott*s 
on the following day ; and when he had so 
promised, Mr. Scott, finding that the honour of 
strutting out in company with Lord Lesborough'^s 
heir could not be his, strutted away alone. 

Prank Burgoyne sauntered back to his private 
room, where breakfast and the contributions of 
many posts were awaiting him, and as he sat 
himself down to pate and the perusal of those 
letters, he swore that he would never gratify old 
Scott's wild desire to show him off. " FU marry 
the daughter — I shall have to do that, I suppose 
— and then FU cut the whole connection,'* he 
muttered. " My God ! Fancy me being asked to 
go off and sue for the patronage oi an intimate 
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friend of that old fellow's I" Then he fell upon 
the pats morosely^ and found it lacking in flavour/ 
and opened letter after letter with a las: interest 
until he came to one — a brief one — a sheet of 
note-paper^ containing a few lines from Harold 
Ffrench, telling him of his grandfather's danger 
and approaching dissolution^ and desiring his 
instant presence at Haddington. He put the 
letter down with a sigh of relief. He was not 
naturally cruel, or even callous, but the fear of 
the consequences of his own bad conduct was 
crushing out the best of his nature. Formerly, 
his first thought would have been to regret the 
demise of his kind-hearted, wrong-headed old 
grandfather ; but now his first thought was that 
his change of faith would not change his pro- 
spects. He would be Lord Lesborough himself 
in a few days, perhaps in a few hours. Anyway, 
if the transition of his troth could be kept 
quiet for awhile, there would be no danger of 
his being cut off with the entailed property alone. 
His first impulse was good enough, only he 
did not act on it. "I will go down to Had- 
dington at once," he thought, as he laid the 
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letter down. By the time lie had finished break- 
fast^ however^ it had occurred to him that he 
could do no good by going down to Haddington 
at once. '^ A day — since his grandfather was so 
far gone already — could make no difference; if 
he could do any good^ of course he would go 
without delay; but what good could he do ? He 
would only create confusion; so he had better 
wait till to-morrow.'' Could it be that he was 
getting cowardly — this gallant-looking, brave- 
fronted, frank-eyed young fellow ? 

So he stayed in town, and strove to pass the 
time in such a way as to preclude thought, but 
this he could not manage. Ever and anon it 
would come upon him that he had done a base 
thing, without the faint excuse of its being 
very pleasant in the doing. The girl he had 
left had to the full as much charm for him as 
the one for whom he had left her. As much ? 
Nay, more; he began to feel bitterly, and as he 
felt this he cursed that baneful habit of flirting 

which had wrecked him. 
There was no comfort in his Club for him 

this day. He shrank away from all the men 
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he knew^ lest they should have heard of his 
grandfather's state, and should ask him "why 
he was not down at Haddington?'' Under 
ordinary circumstances he would have been as 
quick with the tale and ready with the lie as the 
majority. But this was not an ordinary occa- 
sion; he felt himself to be equally unable to 
conceive a satisfactory fiction as to tell a 
shameful truth. 

Finally, he bethought himself of going down 
to Bretford, to see Sydney, this day, since he 
would be compelled to break his appointment 
with her on the morrow. Moodily he assured 
himself that he "should not see any fellow 
down tJiere whom he knew" — none of his set 
congregated in those regions. With which 
complimentary reflection on the locality in 
which dwelt his future bride, he set oflf to 
visit her. 

He got down to the Scotts' about five o'clock^ 
and no sooner did he cross their threshold than 
it was made evident to him that his coming 
just then was very inopportune. A gabble as 
of Babel had smote upon his ears from the 
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opeu drawing-room window as he passed it; 
the sound of many female voices in full cry 
over some recently started subjects But no 
sooner did he ring and give his name in a loud 
voice than a dead silence, a fearful calm, a 
terrible lull fell over all the house. Then 
whispers like zephyrs were heard — then breezy 
suggestions — then windy remonstrances; lastlyj 
Sydney^s voice rose clear and defiant above all 
others. '^ Nonsense, mamma/' she said, "he's 
not to be kept dancing in the hall any longer, 
I can tell you;'' and then the drawing-room 
door was thrown open, and Sydney, very be- 
comingly arrayed in demi-toilette, came out 
determinately. 

She was put out by something; perhaps it 
might be by his coming when she had not ex- 
pected him. He did not care to fathom the 
cause, he was only conscious of being amused by 
the eflfect. Sydney was very bright in the eyes, 
and very flushed in the face, and very bustling 
in manner. He was very glad that he had come 
to-day, for he cared for no " calm of love " with 
her. > 
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"O, Frank, it's you!'' she began. "Will 
you eome into the dining-room for a mi- 
nute?" 

She half-opened the door of the empty dining- 
room as she spoke. Frank shook his head, 
negativing her proposition. 

"No, no; you have some friends with you, 
I presume by all this" (he touched her diapha^ 
nous draperies as he spoke). "Why should I 
take you from them? I can't come to-morrow; 
so^ as you hadn't told me of your company, T 
thought I might come to-day." 

'^ Why not to-morrow? I must have you." 
. "You can't, imfortunately," he said coolly; 
"X'm aflP to Haddington; my grandfather i» 
dying." 

The spirit of exultation at the prospect before 
her leaped up within her in a flash. 

"Dying ! is he ? Of course you will go. Dear 
Frank, I'm so glad you came to-day* Company 
^t's no ^ company ;' but, come in." 

She walked in before him willingly enough; 
she no longer sought to delay his entrance into 
the assemblage they were entertaining. She 
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was oblivious of all things save that it was on 
the cards that she should soon be Lady Les- 
borough now. 

It was a tolerably large party that upon which 
he entered ; there were about a dozen or fourteen 
people seated round a table, on which a high tea- 
urn was steaming. It was clearly no impromptu 
festivity; there was a look about all who were 
partaking of it of having come for the express 
purpose of partaking of it — a look of having 
been invited for that solemn end^ together with a 
certain air of resolution not to be defrauded of 
an atom of it. There were several well-conducted 
young men at the table, — ^yoang men who sat 
straight on the extreme verge of their chairs, and 
made remarks to their immediate neighbours in 
still small voices ; and interspersed amongst these 
there were several elderly ladies, who were one 
and all eating hot toast with a wealth of butter 
upon it, in white kid gloves, that didn't fit them. 
For one moment on his entrance Mrs. Scott 
almost took fire from excess of vexation ; the next 
she spoke vnth the Brummagem hilarity and 
recklessness of despair. 
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" Law ! how glad I am you^re come, Mr. Bur- 
goyne. Find him a chair, Scott, and make him 
comfortable ; no ceremony you see — it^s all in the 
family." 

Then horror took the place amusement had 
held for a few minutes in Frank Burgoyne's heart, 
as Mrs. Scott introduced him [separately and dis- 
tinctly to each of the white-kidded ladies and 
well-conducted young men, and he found that 
they were one and all aunts and cousins of the 
bright-eyed young being who was attentively 
watching him through this ordeal, to see how he 
stood it. 

It was simply awful to him. Had they been 
grossly vulgar he could have borne it better, he 
thought. Anything, in fact, would have been 
preferable to this atrocious under-breeding which 
kept them straight on the edges of their chairs, 
and suppressed and subdued their tones. From 
the moment of his appearance on the stage not 
one of them would eat a bit more toast, or do 
more than simperingly sip their tea. They were 
all in awe of him, that was evident ; in awe of 
his position and future rank; but, above all, in 
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awe of that gentle breeding which was stranger 
than all else to them. I am ashamed to say that^ 
for all his outward calmness^ he was " cursing the 
lot " in his heart, as he glanced round the drcle^ 
and saw that the eyes of the whole party were 
fixed smilingly upon him, in a way he could have 
murdered them for. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

NEMESIS. 

"Is he" alive still?" Frank Burgoyne asked 
eagerly of his aunt Ethel, as he was embracing 
her immediately on his arriTal at Maddington the 
following day. 

"Yes, dear/* she replied, through her tears, 
" and quite sensible, thank God ! and oh ! Frank, 
so anxious for you." 

Prank Burgoyne was not bloodthirsty by na- 
ture, nor was he murderously inclined. Yet it 
is a fact that his heart sunk when he heard that 
Lord Lesborough was alive, and in full possession 
of his senses still. As he was going to die, it 
would have been so much more pleasant and con- 
venient if he had done it already. His hanging 
on, if discoveries were made, would only compli- 
cate an already complicated position. 

"Come up to papa at once — do, dear,'' 

VOL. m. r 
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Ethel pleaded, after a silence of a few mi- 
nutes. 

" I'm coming ; hadn't you better go and tell 
him first ? " he pleaded. 

" No. I sent up word of your arrival the in- 
stant I saw you coming in. Oh ! my dear boy, 
I'm so glad you're here. Do come ? " 

*' Ye-es, Fm coming. Is Ffrench with him ? '' 

^' No. Mr. Ffrench is in the oak parlour with 
Mr. Vaughan ; the dear Vaughans, they are so 
kind. How's Theo?'' 

Frank started up. 

*' Come up with me, Ethel," he said, without 
noticing her inquiry : and then they went up- 
stairs together, he almost seeming to seek support 
from her arm. 

He had an invincible repugnance to going into 
the presence of the moribund. It was not the 
superstitious fear which sometimes seizes a woman 
in the immediate atmosphere of death. It was 
rather a weighty dread that the death would be 
delayed till hid secret had transpired. He almost 
prayed that his grandfather would be past taking 
an interest in anything worldly ; he had difficulfr)r 
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in checking an ardent hope that Lord Lesborough 
might be quite speechless and deaf. 

But Lord Lesborough was neither. Frank 
could not control a little start of surprise when 
he came up to the bed, and saw so little that 
seemed to him to resemble death in the aspect of 
the composed old man who was stretched upon it. 
Then a spasm seized his heart. Supposing that 
composure should be marred and broken up by 
him before it was merged in the more complete 
and absolute composure of death ! He could not 
trust himself to speak immediately on the birth 
of this reflection j so he contented himself with 
putting his hand on the pale one that was put 
out feebly to greet him. 

" I'm glad you're come, my boy. Pm going fast 
— going fast, Frank/' Lord Lesborough muttered 
feebly; and then Ethel created a diversion by 
bursting out with a sob, for which one of the 
nurses in attendance instantly ejected her from 
the room. 

" Don't say that, sir,'' Frank replied feebly. 

" But it is so, my boy — my dear boy, it is so ;" 
and here Lord Lesborough's own yoice broke with 
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a sob, for life was sweet, was very sweet to the 
old man, even yet. Presently he resumed in a 
calmer tone : " There's one thing I should have 
liked— to see you married before I go ; but you*ll 
not wait long before you marry and settle here, 
and be an honour to your name, will you. 
Prank?" 

"No,'' Frank said faintly ; he felt that he was 
acting a lie by thus suffering the belief which 
dictated Lord Lesborough's words to remain un- 
disturbed when foundation for it no longer existed. 
But " what could he do," he asked himself; '* what 
could he do — ^now ? " 

*' No, no, youll not delay it long," Lord Les-* 
borough repeated. "She's a dear good giri, 
Frank, a dear good girl ; I wish she had come 
down to see me before I go ;" and when he said 
that, Lord Lesborough began to cry agaiia, and 
Frank tried to shuffle away from the side of 
the bed. 

" I have left my black cabinet — that one that^s 
filled with blue Sevres — ^to Theo, and many other 
things that Pfrench thought she would like fbr 
her own/' - 
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(" How can a man on the brink of the grave 
think of blue earthenware?^^) Frank thought; 
{'' he can't be half as bad as they made out. I wish 
I hadn't come.'') 

"Harold Ffrench is very thoughtful for Miss 
Leigh/' he said aloud. 

'* He knows her and values her. You're not 
jealous; are you^ boy ? " the old man asked^ as his 
grandson drew himself away^ and sat down on a 
chair that was partially behind the curtain. 
" Jealous I No, no, sir." 
" I like the little girl," Lord Lesborough went 
on dreamily ; in truth he had thought but little, 
and cared less for Theo Leigh, till his favourite 
Harold had impressed the &uit of her value 
upon him. '^I like the little girl; always liked 
her. I should. like to do more for her; but it 
doesn't matter, she will share a very fair fbrtune 
with you, my boy, a very fair fortune indeed." 

Could he sit there and hear this ? Oh I for a 
tongue to tell the truth without a falter that 
might betoken fear. Such a tongue was not his, 
he knew : therefore he kept silent. 

" All you have she'll share with you, and tbey 
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all tell me that she richly deserves it. You have 
done well in your choice of a wife, my boy. God 
bless you and her.'^ 

After this Frank got himself away out of the 
room as fast as he could, and made his way to his 
own suite of apartments, from whence he dis- 
patched a messenger for Ethel to come to him. 

" I want you to come and bathe my head with 
eau-de-cologne, Ethel," he said, in his old half- 
imperious, spoiled-boy tone, as soon as she came 
into the cosy den they called his study. 

'^ Does it ache, dear ? '' she said, fondly putting 
away all thought of her own throbbing brows at 
once. Then he laid himself down upon a couch^ 
and she bathed his forehead tenderly, and be- 
guiled the time by thinking how handsome, and 
good, and noble altogether he was, 

"I hope you'll be able to see Mr. Vaughan 
before he goes, Frank,'' she said softly, at last, in 
a suggestive tone ; ^^ he wants to see you.'' 

'* He be ," Frank returned morosely : 

'^ there, I beff your pardon, Ethel. Lord ! how 
my brain racks. I can^t see old Vaughan, I tell 
you ; what does he want to see me for ? '* 
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Frank spoke with such unwonted peevishness 
that Ethel started* 

'^ Really, Frank, I don't know what he 
wants to see you for; it's very natural that 
he should do so, isn^t it? Theo is his niece, 
remember/' 

''What is that to me? There/' catching her 
hand, " I didn't mean to be impatient; but I'm 
upset altogether ; don't you worry me, there's a 
good girl. The two people in this world who 
bore me most nearly out of my mind are Vaughan 
and Harold Ffrench ; I can't stand either of them 
now; you may make any excuse you think proper" 
{this was uttered after the magnificent manner of 
men who never deem it necessary to furnish those 
unfortunates whom they elect to the honourable 
post of their excusers, with fitting words), — '' you 
may make any excuse you think proper. Say I'm 
in my bed, or in my grave, or in the devil's own 
humour ; anything will serve, so long as you keep 
them from me." 

" Oh, Frank, Frank, what has come to you ? " 
Ethel asked thoughtfully. " Something has gone 
wrong with you ; what is it ? " 
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But he told her nothing had gone wrong with 
him ; he only needed a night's rest. 

Soon after this she left him, and for the re- 
mainder of that day he was spared all mention of 
Theo Leigh. 

The morrow brought a little spurious strength 
to Lord Lesborough, and (more distracting still to 
Lord LesborougVs grandson) a letter from Sydney 
Scott, that got animadverted upon at the breakfast 
table before it was handed to Frank by Ethel. 

" Why, it is that Miss Scott's writing — what 
can the little thing have to say to you, Frank ? — 
nothing amiss with Theo, I hope ? '' Ethel asked 
eagerly, as Frank, after glancing at the letter, put 
it away in his pocket. 

" No, nothing/' he replied, and he looked up 
scowlingly at Harold Ffrench, who was watching 
him as he said it. 

" She was a most charming little flirt, that Miss 
Scott," Ethel went on. ''Do you remember, she 
even tried her hand on Mr. Linley, and he was 
Tcry much at her feet for a time.'' 

*' Very much at her feet — might have been her 
grandfather ! " Frank exclaimed.^ 
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'. *'So he might; but all the same he was, and 
she liked it/' Ethel replied. " He was, wasn't he, 
Mr. Ffrench?^' 

: " Was he ? " Harold Ffrench evidently was not 
thinking about whether the statement was correct 
or not. " Has anything been heard of Linley 
lately ? Do you know where he is, Burgoyne ? '^ 

"Abroad — where, I can't tell exactly; some- 
where on the Rhine, I believe," Frank replied 
affably. He was uncommonly glad to change 
the subject from Miss Sydney Scott and her 
letter. 

"If you come across his address I wish you 
would give it to me," Harold Ffrench said quietly; 
and Frank in all unsuspiciousness promised that 
he would do so. 

Lord Lesborough continued better during the 
day. His medical attendants shook their heads 
with much sapience, and told everybody what 
everybody knew already, that his lordship had 
rallied wonderfully; "there was no saying now 
what turn the case might take," they j^dded — a 
phrase which is frequently found to be soothing 
as well as safe. 
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Frank had paid his grandfather a visit after 
breakfast, and had been tortured by more allu- 
sions to Theo Leigh. "When he came out of the 
sick-room he felt much depressed and grieved in 
spirit. A longing for sympathy seized him, and 
he resolved upon making a confidante of Ethel — 
of Ethel, who had always '' stood by him^' since 
their babyhood. 

'^Come out in the grounds and have a turn 
with me, will you, Ethel? " 

'^ Yes ; you ought just to go and give Mrs. 
Vaughan a look, Frank.^' 

'' Oh, Mrs. Vaughan be well, I won't say 

what, only don't make me go there.'' 

'' Very well," she replied simply, going away to 
get her hat and shawl ; and he hoped the matter 
was ended, for already Frank, the vacillating, had 
begun to repent him of the but just formed deter- 
mination to confide in Ethel. 

When, however, they had been out in the 
grounds for a few minutes, Ethel resumed the 
subject. 

^^ Frank, tell me. Why do you shun the 
Vaughans ? " 
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<.' Oh!— I don't know." 

" You do know, of course. But will you tell 
,me?'^ 

He walked a little faster, and made no answer. 

" Something has gone wrong with Theo and 
you; tell me, Frank." 

Still no answer. 

'^ Have you found out that you were over hasty 
that night at Lowndes ? " 

" Yes, I have," he replied suddenly. 

'' And broken it oflf ? Oh, Frank, it will be an 
awful blow to papa, after things have gone so far 
— if he lives to know of it, that is," she added 
mournfully. 

The spirit of confidence was upon Frank now. 

"That isn't all," he said sadly. "I wish to 
Heaven it was: but Tm in for another aflFair, 
Ethel, rm " 

" Not engaged to any one else ? " she cried out 
in her clear ringing accents, dropping his arm, 
and looking at him fixedly. 

The colour came into his face under her gaze. 

" Don't tax a fellow with it as though it were a 
crime," he said deprecatingly. 
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''A crime— it would be a crime, Frank. Tell 
toe — you^re not guilty ? '' 

*'Not guilty, but engaged again/' he said 
miserably; for again he felt himself to be a very 
poor fellow. 

'^ I can't think it of you/* ^he said sorrowfully; 
" indeed I can't. You must tell me all there is 
to tell now, Frank. You must indeed; but, be- 
fore you tell it to me, understand that I'll be no 
party to anything underhand. What there is to 
be known ought to be known at once, I think. * 

And then, though he dreaded nothing so much 
as its getting abroad, he felt himself drawn on to 
tell her the whole story. 

She loved him very dearly, but he could wring 
no more from her than this — ^that she would not 
volunteer the tale to his grandfather. 

" I won't go up and tell papa, unless anything 
is said that would make my holding my tongue 
appear like a belief in the marriage between 
Theo and you, FranL In such a c^se I must 
speak, because it would be mean to be silent/* 

When she said that, Frank remembered how 
mean he had felt the night before in holding his 
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peace; and so, though he was very wroih with 
her for entertaining such scruples, he could not 
doubt their being genuine and strong. 

'* Well, I can only hope that nothing will be 
said ; but it will be like my cursed luck for it all 
to come out. Lord Lesborough will make the 
most of it, you may be sure." 

He spoke in a bitter sarcastic tone, and Ethel's 
heart bled for him, but still she could not side 
with him here. 

" Don't sneer at papa, Frank,'' she said mourn- 
fully. "You have behaved very badly. The 
only thing now is for you to bear the fruits of 
your fault like a man.'' 

As ill-luck would have it, the subject was 
mooted by Lord Lesborough again that evening. 
Mooted in such a way that Frank could not evade 
it. 

"And you hadn't the courage to avow your 
scoundrelism yesterday, when, sir, my fond folly 
made plans for your mutual happiness, as I 
thought," the old man said, choking with rage. 

"If you think me a scoundrel, I had better 
not stay in your presence," Frank replied, turning 
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away and walking out of the room. His heart was 
hardened against his grandfather, and his grand- 
father's heart was hardened against him. 

In the night Lord Lesborough altered his will, 
leaving the whole of the unentailed property to 
Harold Ffrench; and on the following morning 
Lord Lesborough died, and Frank was master of 
Haddington. 



CHAPTER XVIir. (AND LAST). 

A SOUND OF WEDDING BELLS. 

For a little after the meaning of that letter 
had been made clear to her, Theo lay at her 
mother^s feet with her head on her mother's lap, — 
remained there powerless and motionless, for the 
unexpectedness of the blow had struck her down 
completely. They were terrible thoughts that 
rolled through the girFs mind as she lay there ; 
her soul was very dark, and there was none by to 
''quickly string'^ a harp whose chords might 
perchance tell a tale of brighter things. An 
hour before she had been rich in the anticipation 
of so much. She lay there prostrate now — a 
bankrupt in love, in hope, in happiness. 

For about an hour she remained there on the 
ground, motionless in her misery. Then she 
rose to her feet, and her face, instead of being 
wan and pale and worn, as her mother had anti- 
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cipated seeing it^ was flushed and hot. She 
looked at herself in the glass for a minute or 
two, pushing her hair back over her ears as she 
looked ; and the action was so childish, and the 
face that gazed into the glass was so young, that 
her mother could but sob over the many years of 
sorrow that were before her child. After looking 
at herself in silence for a few minutes, Theo re- 
treated from the glass and rested against the side 
of the window, with her face buried in the cur- 
tains, and then she spoke. 

" I mayn't be able to remember two things in 
a day or two that I ought to tell you at once, 
mother dear ; one is, that Fve bought my wed- 
ding-dress, and it must be got )rid oflF — it will 
not be needed now; and the other is, that 
I'm glad this didn't happen while my father was 
alive." 

She did not say this calmly by any means ; she 
said it with many sobs, and with a terrible quiver- 
ing throughout her frame. Suddenly, and before 
her mother could frame a reply to her last speech, 
she changed her position. Her restlessness seemed 
to betoken bodily pain ^as well as mental i Uht 
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went oyer and leant on the bed, with her face on 
the pillow. 

" It's very hard, very hard. Do you think it has 
come to me because I was ready to love another 
man so soon after Mr. Ffrench ? It couldn't be 
that. Or is God spiteful ? '* 

" Theo, Theo, my child 1 '' 

Again Theo moved ; this time it was away to 
the mantel-piece, against the cold marble of 
which she pressed her forehead. 

''I can't think it's that, for He made me 
loving. What is it ? — what is it ? — why am I 
cursed ? " 

Again the hot tears poured themselves in a 
torrent from her eyes, as once more she moved 
back to the bed. Mrs. Leigh congratulated her- 
self at sight of those tears. ^' She won't suffer 
so much if she can cry," she thought, in 
unconsciousness of the exquisite anguish tears 
caused one afflicted with such a temperament as 
Theo. 

" I wonder what will become of me," she said 
presently ; " it doesn't seem to matter a bit now^ 
battered about as I have been; but perhaps L 
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shall care again some day. What can be- 
come of me 7 Oh ! all those things Vve got ! 
VU lie down and think what I will do with 
them/' 

Then once more her hands went up to her 
head^ and she sank down upon the floor wail- 
ing. 

" I thought he loved me, — I was so sure of 
it/' 

They gathered her up, and caiTied her to her 
room, and laid her on her bed, where she lay 
tossing about and moaning for hours. In the 
middle of the night she woke, and told her 
mother, who was watching her with an anxiety 
that precluded all thoughts of fatigue, that she 
was '^ better now, and in no pain, only thirsty.'' 
After this, the absence from pain and the thirst 
continued for four or five days, during which 
she got up and dressed as usual. But when she 
was up and dressed she would sit for hours 
doing nothing, and saying nothing, and look- 
ing very pale. At the end of that time the 
fever that was in her came out and showed it- 
self, and soon she was shorn of her wavy tresses. 
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and was lying perfectly helpless, and perfectly 
unconscious of her misery. And this lasted for 
weeks. 

Meanwhile the old Lord Lesborough was 
buried, and the young Lord Lesborough had 
fairly taken possession of Haddington, to which 
place Mr. Scott came presently, in order to 
comfort his future son-in-law in his affliction, 
much to that unlucky one's chagrin. Miss 
Burgoyne and Ethel, together with their little 
sister, had decided upon living in London ; so 
Frank was free to bring home his bride as 
soon as he pleased, a fact which Mr. Scott 
soon gave Lord Lesborough to understand he 
perceived. 

Harold Ffrench had left for — none knew 
where. Before he left he had got Mr. Linley's 
current address from Lord Lesborough, to whom 
David Linley had written immediately on his 
accession to the title. Mr. Linley was living 
at a " sweet sequestered spot,*' so he described 
it, just free of the tourists* track, in a village 
whose very name was unknown to the frequenters 
of the Jlhine. Here he was innocently, and 
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he trusted profitably, employed in writing a 
novel, that, when it came out the following year, 
should win him that celebrity and fortune which, 
had hitherto been denied to him. Harold 
Ffrench listened to these details with interest, 
and even jotted down the name of the village 
in his note-book. 

It must be understood, before I proceed far- 
ther, that though Harold Ffrench was aware of 
the late Lord Lesborough having some cause 
of wrath against his grandson — some cause suffi- 
ciently strong to induce him to alter his will 
in favour of Harold Ffrench : Harold Ffrench 
had no suspicion of the real reason of that 
wrath, for the Burgoynes were so absorbed in 
their grief for their father, that no mention 
was made of Frank's shortcomings. Accord- 
ingly, when he left Haddington, Harold Ffrench 
still believed that Haddington was Theo's future 
home, and Lord Lesborough her future hus- 
band. Had he known the real state of the case, 
the end of this story might have been sunnier, 
perchance. 

He went to London and saw his lawyer, and 
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made a will, leaving not only all the property 
Lord Lesborough had left him, but all the pro- 
perty he had been possessed of before that, to 
Theo Leigh. "It shall all go back to them,'^ 
he thought; *^ her husband shall not eventually 
be a poorer man through his grandfather's liking 
for me ; " and as he thought this an unwonted 
softness crept over him, and he went out to 
Hampstead, and just looked at the house where 
his jewel was, not trusting himself to see her 
again, in his blind ignorance of how matters 
were going on within. 

Well, the end must be told, and told quickly 
now, for very little space is left to me. It must 
be told : it is not bright, but " it boots not to 
delay,^' as Thomas Ingoldsby has it in that most 
perfect of mediaeval poems, "As I lay a think- 
ynge.*' " It boots not to delay/' Let that which 
must be done be done quickly. 

I must drop all my characters for a space, 
leaving them planted on the board of life thus : 
Theo ill of a fever ; Harold Ffrench on the eve 
of departure for the Continent in unconscious- 
ness of every evil that had befallen her; Lord 
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Lesborough in possession at Haddington; and 
Sydney Scott rather impatient than otherwise 
to become " my Lady." The subordinate cha- 
racters in this quiet little drama^ which has 
been played out before you, shall come on in 
a body at the end, and bow their acknowledg- 
ments to a discriminating public for a gracious 
hearing. 

So for a space the curtain falls. It rises again 
some three months later in the year to the sound 
of wedding-bells. 

They are ringing out merrily through the keen 
December air, foretelling all sorts of good things 
for the pair whose nuptials they are melodi- 
ously celebrating. The church in whose belfiy 
they are hung is in the West-End district. 
Pausing on the threshold of that church, the 
inquirers may hear murmurs of a "double 
event." 

A double event ! Two pairs made happy on 
one day. Hail smiling mohi, that sees this 
blessed quadrilateral. They have "no connec- 
tion whatever,'* the fusty old pew-opener will tell 
anyone who will tip her sufficiently well to 
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induce her to tell anything at aU. Nor had 
they in reality, any '' connection whatever/* save 
the connection formed all unconsciously to them- 
selves in these pages. 

The first pair, the pair to whom the pew- 
opener and her fellow-sycophants curtseyed the 
lowest, — the pair to whom the best-horsed car- 
riages belonged, — the pair that called a hearty 
" God bless *em " from the populace, — were Lord 
Lesborough and Sydney Scott. He made her 
a happy woman that morning, not perhaps with 
the best will in the world, for he hated her 
cousins, who required all sorts of good posts and 
lucrative appointments at his hands; but still 
with a sufficiently good grace to pass muster, 
and look all that was desirable in the eyes of the 
crowd. 

Sydney was gorgeous, — as gorgeous as it was 
possible to be in white. She looked very happy 
and very plump, and very much as if all things 
had gone well with her in life, as she passed 
down the aisle under her title and lace veil. 
" Don't kiss me till I get home and take oflF my 
wreath, or you'll cram it, Frank," she said to 
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him^ as soon as they had seated themselves in 
the carriage; and he ceased from his demon- 
strations at once, in prompt recognition of her 
superior self-possession. Lady Lesborough made 
only one more important speech that day : it 
deserves to be noted down ere we take a last 
leave of her. 

'^ Mamma, dear," she said, when she had made 
a very good breakfast, and was holding herself 
in readiness to take her husband away ; " give 
the whole lot of them " (by the " whole lot of 
them'^ she meant all such as sat on the verge 
of their chairs and made timorous speeches) — 
" give the whole lot of them to understand that 
they keep clear of me. Frank shall provide for 
the boys, as far as getting them good berths 
goes; but I won't have them lumbering up my 
house.^^ 

The other pair whom God joined in such a 
way that no man could put them asunder, will, 
I fear, administer a slight shock when witnessed 
in this conjunction. 

The bride quakes like an indiflferently-made 
jelly as she comes down the church, leaning on 
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the arm of the earnest young divinie, Mr. 
Shalders^ who has taken Lady Glaskill for better 
for worse in consideration of her dividends, the 
fabulous wealth in those boxes which she has 
never permitted him to open, and his own intense 
desire to have a London pulpit, and an impres- 
sionable female audience. He will have these 
things now, and Lady Glaskill, the wife of 
his evangelical bosom, will mutter and moutk 
full many an evening in silent solitude, while 
he is intoning prayers under a deftly adjusted 
light, pleasantly posed upon crimson velvet 
cushions. 
As for John Galton and Kate, they are going 
on much as when we saw them last, with this 
difference, that Kate is in sorrow just now, in 
a very natural and legitimate sorrow, for one who 
had been very dear to her has come to an un- 
timely end. The sorrow is so natural and 
legitimate, and Kate evinces it in such a 
thoroughly tender, womanly, open way, that 
even Miss Sarah cannot find it in her heart to 
d£em her sister-in-law a flagrant offender for 
betraying it at all. And here, as a veracious 
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chronicler, I must pause to observe that Miss 
Sarah is not one whit more agreeable generally 
than she was when she made her first appear- 
ance in these pages ; but for all that, Kate now 
prefers her to women of the " Aunt Glaskill *^ 
type. 

This sorrow which has come upon Kate is 
one that the reader will have surmised already 
— Harold Ffrench's death. He had fallen in 
a duel which he forced upon David Linley, 
who shot his old friend through the chest, and 
then fell down by his side sobbing over him 
and kissing him as a woman might have 
down. 

As for Theo, she recovered from her fever to 
find herself an heiress. She has not, as she once 
jestingly declared she would, taken a yearly 
ticket on the line that leads to Sydney^s home ; 
but she travels about perpetually, and is very con- 
tented in mind, and only altered for the better 
from the Theo we knew of yore in person. Per- 
haps, in years to come, she may find a certain 
pleasure in the reflection that a woman's life 
is not over with the destruction of her first. 
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best^ and dearest hopes. However that may be^ 
we take leave of her in these pages as Thco 
Leigh. 



THE END. 
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women. In the hope of hearing it this book was written." 



BALLADS. 

By MISS AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 

Author of "Barbara's History." [IhUday. 



A MISSION TO DAHOMEY: 

Being a Three Months' Residence at the Court of Dahomey. In which are de&cribed 
the Manners and Customs of the Country, insluding the Human Sacrifice, to. 

By CAPT. R. F. BURTON, 

Late H. M. Commissioner to Dahomey, and the Author of " A Pilgrimage to 

EI Medinah and Meccah. " In 2 Vols. , with Illustrations. 

[Second Edition revised, this day. 
"He witnessed the grand Customs and the yearly Customs of that grotesquely 
ceremonious people, including the evolutions of theh* army of 'Amazons ' and the 
traces of their cruel human sacrifices, of which he himself, with proper taste, 
declined to be an actual spectator, and he brought away impressions of the 
Dahoman proclivities which are really very curious and instructive, though they 
were not very satisfactory to himself nor to be commended to the imitation of the 
gentle philanthropists who patronise the Dahomans or their congeners under the 
fallacious impression that they can ever be elevated up to the same level of being 
as themselves."— Jimef. 



MESSHS. TIKSLEY BROTHEBS' NEW WORKS. 

BITTER SWEETS. 

A Love Story. In 3 vol*. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 



AVILA HOPE 

A NoveL In 2 VoK 



[This day. 



iThu day. 



EVERY-DAY PAPERS. 

From " All the Year Round." 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

In 2 Vols. 

*' We do not rcmcmlKjr to liave met with any collection of sketches the penif»al 
of which has ffivon us more nnqiialified pleasure than that which wo have derived 
from these two volumes. The secret of their peculiar charm lies not so much in 
the topics selected fur treatment, though these jure for the most part of the sort 
which iK)ssess a universal interest, as in the spirit of unaffected goodwill and 
human kindness which pervades the whole." — Morning Star. 



New Edition of <<The World in the Cliurcli." 



Shortly wiU be published, in 1 VoL, ««., 

THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH. 

By the Author of "George Geith of Fen Court," "Too much Alon^" &c. 



Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above. New Editions of 
CITY AND SUBURB, 6s. \ TOO MUCH ALONE, 6s. 

And, uniform with the above, 



Maurice Dering. 68. 
Trevlyn Hold. 68. 
John Marchmont's legacy. 6s. 
Eleanor's Victory. 6«. 
Seven Sons of Mammon. 6s. 
Recommended to Mercy. 6s. 
Guy Livingstone. Us. 
Barren Honour. 6s. 



Border and Bastile. 6s. 
Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 
Buckland's Fish Hatching. 5s. 
Arnold's Life of Mucaulay. 7s. dd. 
Dutch Pictures. By Sala. 5s. 
Two Prima Donnas. 5s. 
Bundle of Ballads. 6s. 



TINSLEY BROTHEBS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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